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Sir Walter Besant on the Rewards of Literature 


BY A FEW WHO HAVE GAINED THEM. 


THE following opinions of well known writers, who have been in- 
vited to contribute, are commentaries upon the article which appeared 
in the August number of the NEw CENTuRY REvIEW* and will be of 
special interest as expressing the views of those who have successfully 
experienced the early struggles which almost invariably await the 
literary novice :— 
I feel inclined to go quite as far as does Sir 
Mr, F, Frankfort Moore. Walter Besant in his estimate of the possibilities 
of writing as a profession. Thanks to the intelligent 
efforts of Sir Walter Besant himself, literature has now become a 
profession. In my young days “literature” was the last refuge of the 
illiterate. The only “opening” that existed at that time for a young 
man, or an old man, anxious to live by his pen, was to be found 
on the staff of anewspaper. The group of illiterates which I joined, 
thereby adding another unit to their number, was headed by the most 
illiterate man I have ever met. We were not regarded as respectable ; 
nor were we respectable. But in spite of—perhaps I should say on account 
of—our illiteracy, we all earned a decent living wage. But now, thanks to 
Sir Walter Besant, writing has become recognized as a profession, and not 
a doss-house. The best-informed men find it to their advantage to be 
associated with journalism. Twenty or twenty-five years ago it would have 
been ridiculous to compare the people who wrote with the representatives 
of recognized professions; but now it is perfectly fair to do so, and the 
result of such a comparison will, I think, bear out all that Sir Walter 
Besant has said on the subject of authorship. If one spends the same 
amount of time and money in qualifying for the profession of writing that 
one spends in qualifying for the Church or for the Bar, one may reasonably 


* **Sir Walter Besant on the Rewards of Literature.” By dn Author, 
N.C.R., August, 1899, p. 130. 
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expect equal pecuniary rewards. I should like to know how many pro- 
fessional writers there are who, twenty years after taking a good degree at 
their university, are receiving no higher salary than that of a country 
curate, or, for that matter, a country rector. And what about the Bar? 
Many are “called,” but few are chosen as the recipients of briefs within 
the first six or ten years of their calling. And even all the Q.C.’s in the 
House of Commons are not made judges, however unconscientiously they 
may support their own party. I say that my experience leads me to agree 
with Sir Walter Besant when he affirms that a writer’s chances of success 
in life are quite as great as those of a clergyman or those of a barrister. 

But I think, on the whole, it is fairer to make the comparison between 
the possibilities of success of a writer and of a painter, or of a musician. 
A man paints because he cannot help it. If he had ten thousand a year he 
would paint just as heartily—I am assuming that he is not a house-painter— 
and if a man has musicin his soul he will compose music or die in the attempt. 
Surely the joy of one’s work must be taken into account in instituting a 
comparison between the emoluments of the professions. I am certain that 
the pleasure of writing a perfect sonnet is surpassed by no earthly joy; but 
there are other ways of amassing a fortune besides writing perfect sonnets. 
The man who expects to pass all his life experiencing the pleasure of writing, 
and in receipt of a handsome income from the first, is a rather unreasonable 
person. Writers are paid for their work pretty much as painters and 
musicians are paid for their work. Now and then we hear cf a man 
obtaining recognition and a large income from the outset of his career as a 
painter, and such instances of exceptional success are now more frequent in 
the profession of letters. But whether a painter or a writer has to struggle 
for years before he obtains large sums of money for his work, he has still 
the satisfaction of doing his work, and surely this counts for something. If 
a man aims only at making money, he will open a public-house in a locality 
frequented by working-men, or he will become a company promoter, or if he 
is fond of animals, a butcher. If a man has the power of writing, it is a 
pleasure for him to write, and assuredly, if he has anything new to say, he 
will obtain a grateful audience and a reasonable pecuniary recompense. If, 
however, a man has no power of writing and nothing new to say, then he 
will be on a level with that herd of incompetents dealt with by Mr. George 
Gissing in “The New Grub Street.” As “Jude the Obscure” was simply 
the history of the failure of a man who had no qualification for success, 
“The New Grub Street” is the record of the defeat of a squalid group of 
the grossly incapable. 


With all respect for Sir Walter Besant, I cannot but 

Mr, W.L. Alden. think that he has made a mistake in advising young men 
to devote themselves to authorship with the expectation 

that they will thereby make a decent living. Ifa man has an income from 
investments that can be trusted, and if this income is sufficient to keep him 
from poverty, by all means let him try to write, if such is his inclination. 
If he has no such income, let him do almost anything that is honest as a 
means of livelihood rather than meddle with pen, ink, and paper. I am 
quite aware that this has been said some thousands of times, but it cannot be 
said too often. Sir Walter’s advice to the young man who wishes to be- 
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come a successful author is sound, so far as it goes, but it might be faithfully 
followed by a thousand different young men and only one or two of them 
would find that literature provided them with a bare living. As for the 
exceptional young man who has positive creative genius, he should shun 
literature as he would the bubonic plague. For he is the sort of man who 
would insist upon writing what he believed to be good work. He would 
pay no attention to the wishes of the public, and he would be neglected for 
thirty years or so, just as was George Meredith, before fame or fortune 
could be overtaken, 

There is one piece of advice which Sir Walter neglects to give the 
young author who is capable of doing good work, and that is, “« Don’t doit” 
—at all events at the start. The public does not want art. It wants books 
that it can read without having its feelings uncomfortably disturbed. An 
author may put as much blood and murder into his book as it will hold, but 
it must end in what the public considers a pleasant way. The heroine must 
be happily married to the man of her choice, and nobody must die except 
such people as can easily be spared. If the young author disregards this 
rule and makes his book end as he knows that it ought to end, he will find 
no readers. Art is something with which only successful novelists can 
afford to meddle, and the young author who is unwilling to subordinate the 
claims of art to the wishes of the public dooms himself to long years ot 
poverty. 

Let the young author study the wishes of the public. Let him write 
stories with cheerful endings—stories that can be read in any young lady’s 
school in the presence of the severest teacher, stories which are common- 
place in plot, and do not contain a single idea that can possibly startle any- 
one. If he will make a careful study of the stories of certain novelists 
whose books sell by the fifty thousand, he will learn precisely how to write 
stories that will be popular, and the chances are that he will make a com- 
fortable living, if not a fortune. When by thus subordinating art to 
popularity he has secured a living, he can then begin to write books of 
which he, as an artist, is not ashamed. 

Of course a man’s self-respect will suffer somewhat from thus con- 
sciously writing down to the public taste, but unless a man is prepared to 
have his self-respect more or less frayed about the edges, he would do well 
to let literature, and especially journalism, alone. If he does not con- 
sciously try to please the public, he must nevertheless subordinate his con- 
victions and tastes to those of editors and publishers, many of whom do 
not know good work when they see it. I am not recommending any young 
man to try to make a living by writing books that he knows are unworthy 
of an artist. I am simply supplying the one piece of practical advice , 
that Sir Walter Besant unaccountably failed to give to the young man who 
wishes to become a successful author. If the young man has an income on 
which he can live, he will of course be able to write what seems good in his 
eyes, and in the end good work will usually meet with more or less of a 
reward. He must, however, be content to remain comparatively unknown 
for twenty or thirty years. Unless he has such an income he would do 
better not to read Sir Walter Besant’s kindly meant advice, lest it should 
lure him into becoming a permanent resident of that Grub Street which 
has a very real existence in spite of what Sir Walter says, 

1* 
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There is no sort of relationship between literary ability 
Mr, H. G. Wells. and either the profits of authorship or contemporary fame. 
A man may do the profoundest and the most beautiful 
writing for years, and if only he neglects a few simple (but to certain sorts 
of man very difficult) precautions he may gain neither bread nor fame. On 
the other hand, a man may have the intellectual qualification of an inferior 
general practitioner, or a small solicitor, and if only he has courage, con- 
fidence, and discretion, he may reap abundant wealth and honours from the 
trade of authorship. I see no great harm to anyone in Sir Walter Besant's 
invitation to the energetic youth of the middle class to join the AuTHor’s 
Society. It seems a little improper though, and taking ever so much too 
much for granted, that he should call it Tue Lirgrary Lire. 


I have read with interest the admirable article con- 

Mr. W. L. Courtney. tributed to you by, “ An Author,” and which you have 
been good enough to send to me. 

I agree so entirely with what he says that I really do not think I can 

usefully add anything further to the controversy. I should be only repeating 

in another form what “ An Author” has already stated so succinctly and so 


well. 


I’m afraid I must agree with every word “ An 
Mr. Richard Le Gallienne. Author” says. I think we all have a great respect, 
and might even venture to say, affection, for Sir Walter 
Besant, and I can never forget the stimulus I received long ago from All in 
a Garden Fair, at a certain critical period when I was dreaming of the 
literary life. His optimism then availed me much, and, personally, though 
I can hardly say that the practice of literature has brought me “as much 
social consideration as a Bishop”—a consideration | should hardly know 
what to do with—yet I have nothing but gratitude for his share in nerving 
me to take the great hazard. To do the work I love, to make only the 
friends I wish to make—and to cut off the bores!—and to build and support 
a home, not by an inhuman task-work, but by the joyous exercise of 
instinctive faculties: that, by rare good fortune, the practice of literature 
has enabled me to do. “ By rare good fortune,” I say advisedly, for in this 
matter of good luck, I realize, as the old hymn says: 


Not more than others I deserve, 
Yet God has given me more. 


In addition to good luck, I may perhaps be allowed to mention two 
minor gifts which | possess that have no doubt contributed to this happy 
state of things: the simplicity of my needs, and a certain capacity for the 
journalism of letters. Had I dreamed of heaping up riches by the practice of 
writing, | should have been broken-hearted by this; or, had I felt it beneath 
the dignity of an artist to write reviews and leading articles, I should, no 
doubt, long since have brilliantly starved. Such occasional experiments as 
I have made in telling the truth have made me understand why truth is 
more precious than fine gold. Is it not because it costs so much to tell ? 
An exclusive devotion to Truth and Beauty is not possible to a literary man 
with a family. With great good fortune an unmarried poet may live 
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comfortably in a garret on the proceeds of his verse, but he must have been 
well “ boomed” even for that: must, at the very least, be a quite distin- 
guished “new poet” whose poems are on all lips—that is all lips given to 
the quotation of poetry! Indeed, generally speaking, in allowing for those 
exceptions which prove nothing, there can be no question that a writer’s 
chance of existing by his pen (in England at all events) diminishes in pro- 
portion to his mastery asa writer; and when a real writer is capable of doing 
the “‘ popular” work, and at the same time of retaining unimpaired his 
finer gifts, it is, of course, always his perishable part that is most highly 
paid. It isa commonplace that Tennyson’s considerable income was derived 
from his middle-class moralities and grocers’ almanack sentimentalities. 
To represent that his income came from poetry would be to mislead the 
young man who would be a poet. Mr. Kipling, again, owes his popularity to 
his subjects rather than to his mastery of them. His “art,” in fact, is 
quite a difficulty with the majority of his admirers. They would much 
prefer him without it. To deal cinematographically with the temporary, or 
grossly with the melodramatic, the moral, or the sentimental—that is the 
only way to fulfil Sir Walter Besant’s dream. If you are a butcher or a 
detective, or a popular preacher, or an Adelphi melodramatist, or a hysterical 
woman, strayed into literature, you will do well; you will rent, even buy, 
castles, breed bulldogs, refuse (wisely) to have your portrait painted, perhaps 
even finance North Pole expeditions, and arrange International yacht races 
like any bacon merchant: but, if you are an artist—you will be saved 
from these things. The best thing you can do is, either to be something 
else as soon as possible, or, as “An Author” says, persuade some kind friend 
to keep you while you make your beautiful things. Of two evils—the 
public, or the patron—the patron is the least. Sir Walter would tell us 
that the public is the patron of our days. Of course, there are many 
publics, and at least two, There is one small public interested in really 
good work, but.it is too small to support the really good worker; and the 
other public, the vast mob Sir Walter means, that is the public, par 
excellence, will only pay for what it cares about—very naturally. It is 
difficult to see why it should do anything else. Unfortunately, among its 
needs literature is not included. On the other hand, there are numberless 
rich people who have a fine taste in literature and art. These are the 
natural patrons of literature. It is only just that they should support an 
art which they love, an art the conditions of which are so precarious that 
there can be no possible shame, but all possible fitness, in its accepting aid 
from those to whom it gives in exchange something beyond comparison 
more valuable. Yet, while we’ see these rich people willingly paying 
enormous sums for pictures by strange,.unpopular artists, when do we hear 
of them paying a penny to help a strange, unpopular writer do his work? 
They, perhaps, buy his books—though, as a rule, they borrow them—but 
the sale of a thousand copies or so of poetry slowly distilled from much, 
and probably wasting, experience of the joy and sorrow of life, does not go 
far towards keeping the most circumspect poet. Fifty thousand pounds 
invested at five per cent. would give ten poets two hundred and fifty pounds 
a year for life, and it would be easy enough for two or three millionaires to 
double it, and thus allow them a wife and two children apiece. There are 
quite ten young writers at the moment worth such endowment, and 
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what a monument, more enduring than brass, such an endowment would 
be for the millionaire or millionaires who had the originality to make it! 
Millionaires go on doing the same stupid, vulgar things with their money. 
What an honourable initiative such an application of their millions would 
be! What an advertisement for them, too! And how easily it could be 
done! I made the same suggestion at the time of the Jubilee, but, of 
course, it met with no response. Nor have I the slightest hope of its 
coming to anything now. At the same time it is the only practical solution 
of the difficulties of practising literature as an art. In regard to literature 
as a trade, Sir Walter Besant may be right, but, even so, you have to be an 
exceptionally bad writer to make it pay—and bad writing, it must always be 
remembered, is a gift. To succeed as a trading novelist you have to 
combine qualities so depressing that no true friend could wish you success. 
I would rather see my little son dead at my feet than that he should grow 
up to dictate novels into a phonograph! 


In Literature as a profession, so-called, there is a finer 
Mr. Joseph Hatton. prospect of cynical beggary than in any of the numerous 

other ways of getting a living. Even Genius has found 
it a heart-breaking business, and Talent is to be had for a weekly payment 
that wouldn’t satisfy a Sheffield grinder. If you have a sheet anchor in 
the shape of Consols, or a prosperous trade, and Art makes a sufficiently 
strong call upon you to devote your leisure to it, go ahead and become 
famous. Don’t think of your work from a financial point of view—that is 
fatal to any success of which you may honestly feel proud. Sir Walter 
Besant, it is thought by many, has exaggerated the prizes that lie around 
for any industrious writer to pick up; but he has worked nobly in the 
interest of Authors. It would be difficult to lay your hand upon any other 
literary man who, being himself prosperous in his work, would lay it 
aside, as he has done on many occasions, in the interest of youthful and 
despairing contemporaries. If these few lines reach you safely, give them 
and you God-speed. I dictate them en route to Germany for the first real 
holiday I have ventured to indulge in for several years. Literature is a 
hard taxmaster, if you have to live by him. And you must not be too pros- 
perous in the eyes of “little litterateurs.” Some of them have pens which 
they sell for a few shillings a week. Poor wretches! Instead of carrying 
into criticism the gift of sympathy, they bring to their work an impulse of 
envy, hatred, and malice. Sometimes their pin-pricks are venomous. The 
mischief is that they are permitted to duplicate their “ point of view” of a 
book in several “ literary’ mediums, 


Success in Literature for those who have no special 
Mr. Douglas Sladen. _talent is, | am convinced, largely a matter of connection. 

If you have what may be called a family living in 
journalism—if you are the child of the editor or proprietor of a wealthy 
journal—you can prosper with quite moderate abilities as soon as you have 
learned the A B C of your business. The child of a great novelist is in a 
somewhat similar position. Others, of very considerable abilities, may be 
ten years in securing their platform. Dr. Conan Doyle, Mr. Stanley 
Weyman, and Mr. Anthony Hope, three of the first novelists of the day, 
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were years before they could get a solid footing in literature, and Mr. Kip- 
ling passed through a pretty severe apprenticeship, Mr. J. M. Barrie, on 
the other hand, came, saw, and conquered. Ten years, I think, might be 
taken as the time a man requires to win his platform in literature for him- 
self, save under exceptional circumstances. The profession is, ! think, very 
much overcrowded. I am sure that it will continue so, because it is one of 
the professions:in which luck counts for so much, It is part of ordinary 
human nature to love a lottery in which you may win a very big prize with 
a very small stake. The fact of the odds being a thousand to one ora 
hundred thousand to one goes for nothing. Most aspirants to literature are 
like the man who backs a double at a race-meeting. He knows that the 
odds are any amount to one against him, but he thinks that he may be the 
lucky exception. I consider that the charice of winning a competence in 
literature is very small. But for those who have sufficient private means to 
keep themselves, and only look to it for fame and windfalls of wealth, I 
think it is the most enviable profession in the world, 


My opinion upon this perennial topic is given more from 
Mr, Edwin Oliver. the editorial standpoint than from that of the toiler on 
the cobble-stones of Grub Street, for my experience of 
journalism has been greater as a recipient than as a contributor of “ copy.” 
From this vantage-ground, I am enabled to fully agree with Sir Walter 
Besant that Literature offers to the educated youth a quicker and more 
substantial means of livelihood than any of the other reputable professions, 
It, of course, largely depends upon the aspirations of the youth. If he sets 
up the income of Mr. Kipling or of Mr. Pinero as his minimum, he has as 
much chance of reaching his goal as the average curate has of occupying 
Lambeth Palace, or the ordinary law-student of spreading himself upon the 
wool-sack ; but if he be satisfied to a earn a modest two-hundred a year 
for the first decade of his apprenticeship, he may start upon his career with 
every chance of achieving this desideratum. And what is the requisite 
stock in trade? A facile, grammatical use of his mother tongue, a sublime 
confidence in his own worth, and the sagacity of the tally-man in gauging 
the tastes of his constituency. Given these qualities, the market is limitless 
at the present day, and the rawest salesman is sure of a hearing of sorts, 
for there is no greater fallacy than the belief that MSS. from a novice are 
returned unread. In the majority of cases, the paramount difficulty which 
besets an editor is that of obtaining the class of matter which his public wants 
—or rather what he, more or less erroneously, thinks his public wants. With 
this object in view, he religiously wades through tons of typewritten dross, 
un the off-chance of finding one small vein of the true metal. Having found 
it, he may be relied upon to work it out to its fullest capacity. This is the 
reason why, having once gained the editorial confidence, a writer may look 
forward to a permanent outlet for his productions long after the first ° 
freshness has departed therefrom; the harassed Chief is compelled to fall 
back upon his staff in the end, knowing that though the members may tell 
the same old yarn over and over again, they will tell it in a fashion that will 
please his readers. 
The greatest need of the present day is for humour: those who have 
endeavoured to obtain the commodity at anything like a possible price will 
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have realized the dearth of it. The public is crying aloud to be amused, 
and yet you could count the genuine humorists on one hand. I have no 
hesitation in saying that any undergraduate who can infuse real comedy 
into his work need only go to the nearest literary agent and he will find a 
steady and profitable demand for his wares, until softening of the brain 
intervenes. 
I am growing a little tired of these eternal discussions as 
Mr. G. B, Burgin. to the prizes of authorship, The whole question may be 
summed up in this way. There are certain prizes in 
authorship and there are many blanks. A Kipling arises and draws a prize; 
a John Smith comes forward and draws a blank. Naturally, John Smith 
howls. In every rank, every calling, every profession, the same rule applies. 
Perhaps the mediocre butterman may make a better living than the 
mediocre author ; but it seems to me there is a lamentable want of reticence 
among authors nowadays as to their own private affairs. The public buys 
its butter by the pat and is not interested in the life of the seller. Why, 
except in the case of the exceptional few, should the public be interested in 
the lives of authors? We want a little more of the Spartan boy and the 
fox principle as applied to modern authors. It is not pleasant to fail as an 
author; it is equally unpleasant to fail as a butterman. Sir Walter Besant 
takes a rather optimistic view of the profession of letters, but he takes that 
view because he loves it and because he has drawn some of the prizes. 

The road to eminence in literature is the road of the early pioneers 
across the great plains. Many die by the way. But it is better to die 
silently than to howl to every passer-by and advertise the fact of failure. The 
road to success in literature is very difficult; so is the road to success in 
any other calling. If authors do not succeed, it is because the luck is 
against them, or they have not that ineffable something which makes for 
success. George Meredith did not howl because the world did not read him 
for many years. He “ stonewalled” and waited. At last the world heard 
him, I take it, however, that the great gratification of his old age is the 
fact that he knows his work to be good, and whether the world reads it or 
not is a secondary consideration. The reward of literaturc should be the 
knowledge that the man has done the best that is in him to do. Unfor- 
tunately, authors must live. Many of them write to live and do not live to 
write. Instead of doing their best, they are waiting for the public to say, 
“ Friend, come up higher.” If the public does not say this, they can always 
fall back on Mr. Bumble’s opinion that “the public is a hass.” An author’s 
capital is his brains. If the assets are not ample enough to cover his 
obligations, he fails. Let him try something else. He may be certain of 
one thing, however. If he starts by thinking of the rewards for his work 
instead of the work itself, he is certain to fail. 

As to the rest, every English author owes Sir Walter Besant a huge 
debt of gratitude. Sir Walter frequently makes mistakes ; if he made them 
more frequently the obligation would still be the same. Now let us all 
“ achieve the degradation ofa popular success,” and not worry about things- 


An author, unfortunately, is two persons in one, to wit, 
Mr. George Knight. artist and tradesman, the two beingcompounded in strikingly 

variable proportions. The same may be said of the painter, 
the architect, the sculptor, and the musician. But the worker in words, being 
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naturally more loquacious and more subjectively minded, makes more ado 
about his grievance. As a tradesman he is concerned to reap every drachma 
of Prosperity’s golden harvest; as artist he is no less desirous of grasping 
the wanton and elusive laurel. Hence the prevalence of an incoherent yet ob- 
stinate professional hypocrisy among writers, and the popularity—also among 
writers—of the theory that in some mysterious fashion the business of 
scribbling should be secured from the operation of those economic con- 
ditions to which the equally honourable and possibly more useful pursuits 
of shop-keeping, brick-laying, carpentering, and many others are 
subject. 

This absurd convention apart, it remains that the maker of books can 
only expect to concoct with his capitalistic auxiliary, the publisher, an 
arrangement commercially advantageous to the latter. The more perfectly 
the author is acquainted with the methods, necessities, risks, possible and 
probable profits of his ally, the publisher, the more intelligent and satis- 
factory bargain will he be able to strike. To Sir Walter Besant belongs 
by common consent, the honour of rousing the brotherhood of the pen to 
the value of such an exact knowledge. Yet I fear he has failed adequately to 
recognize, or, at all events, adequately to describe, two vital factors in a 
literary career. One is the artistically humiliating necessity—so indispen- 
sable as a rule to the winning of a steady income by authorship—of studying 
and meeting the public taste. The other is the terrible, the all-important, 
element of luck. 

It is by now the veriest commonplace that the spread of elementary 
education has set the professional writer face to face with an enormous 
public of inconsiderate readers, swayed this way and that by doubtful gusts 
of fashion. The growth of hugely capitalized journals and magazines, with 
their continuous serial openings and definite requirements, has evolved cer- 
tain strongly-marked varieties of literary production, and irritating as these 
may be to the idealistic recruit, they often demand for their creation 
indubitable qualities of ingenuity, simplicity, and resourcefulness, To the 
producers of this work—and of its analogues in the book world—goes’ a 
notable proportion of the literary wages-fund, a considerable portion of the 
remainder finding its way into the pockets of the “star” authors of the 
moment, who themselves rapidly become as comfortable in editorial fetters 
as their smaller colleagues. 

In this rush and whirl the novice with a modest talent or two is as 
much at home as a violinist in a boiler factory. 

Yet it is amid just this stress and struggle that prosperous modern 
authors are making their incomes. The battle is not one for the weak. 
Every right is snapped up by the experienced literary tradesman—first and 
second serial rights, British, Colonial, and American; rights of book 
publication in three continents ; rights of translation; rights of dramatiza- 
tion—all are made to yield their annual quota. And be it said that these 
incomes are gained, as often as not, by sheer overwhelming weight of mental 
output, arduous, varied, of a sort, skilful. Is it into competition with 
these giants that Sir Walter would have the crack-brained tyro lightly enter, 
bearing for gage of battle his “litel boke,” printed, bound, and published 
“at his own expense,” with only too probably borrowed money ? 

Then, the element of luck. “One shall be taken and another left!” 
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And—* An Author ” notwithstanding—the real literary man is not he who 
can get himself financed during a ten years’ apprenticeship; it is he who 
writes because it is the one thing he really can do—he who must live by the 
ink-bottle and pay his butcher and baker out of it like an honest fellow. 
He cannot blink the economic factor or “bluff” his publisher with a 
high hand and a smooth forehead: he must take what he can get. Luck 
may come to him: it may not. “ Kissing goes by favour,” so do fame and 
fortune. But if he be a wise man he does not whine for literary protection, 
or curse his publisher and his rivals. He stands his ground and does as 
well as he can, if not as well as he would like. In any case he has chosen 
the life he loves, and has accepted its risks with it, as every son of Adam 
must. If the chance goes against him he can at least take his gruel without 
whimpering. It is the fortune of war. 


Ideal Love 


I sought Love in the idle summer days, 
When life was empty save of dead delights, 
And lo! he led me to ethereal heights 
Whence hardly dared I lift my eyes to gaze 
Above: so very near the heavenly rays 
Did shine, me-seemed ; the while upon my ears 
Fell seraph-songs of triumph over tears 
By love divine ; the air was full of praise ; 
Pzans that echoed from the molten spheres 
Back to the earth with joyous thunder roll, 
Till seas of sound surged in my quickened soul, 
Casting out care and murdering my fears, 
So that I said: This is the end of dole. 


So did I dream. So all the world seemed fair. 
My former years like last year’s fallen leaves 
Were trampled to decay : no lover grieves 

For faded flowers ’mid blossoms rich and rare. 

I felt no pang at parting with the bare 
Illusions of my lonely youth, but found 
Fulfilment of myself in love that crowned 

My life: as absolution crowns a prayer. 

I was renewed, for weal or woe fast bound 
With my earth-angel : and my spirit caught 
Something of her sweet purity of thought; 

For she was come in wonder-whiteness gowned 
To lead me to the Heaven I had not sought. 


H. F. HENDERSON. 





Shakespeare’s Sonnets as Clues to the 


Dramas 


SHAKESPEAREAN Students, critics, and biographers have hitherto placed 
the Sonnets in a class apart, and apparently have failed to observe 
that they are interlinked with the Dramas, and that they form a most 
interesting portion of the poet’s planned-out work. 

Steevens, who described the Sonnets as nonsense; Hallam, who 
wished they had never been written ; and Coleridge, who thought them 
an insoluble mystery; these, and many others similarly, had been led 
into error by failing to perceive the standpoint from which the 
remarkable sequence of poems should be judged. Separated from 
all else that the poet wrote and wrought, the Sonnets do indeed 
present a strange problem, baffling to the investigator, and by no 
means reflecting personal honour upon the author. They seem to bea 
confession of extravagant and even sycophantic friendship for a man— 
friend, and a degrading passion for an unworthy woman. Mixed with 
these two main themes are various disconnected stanzas on an assort- 
ment of more familiar subjects as to which we can scarcely say 
whether they are properly included in the sequence or not. There 
have been numerous theories as to the poet’s object in writing the 
Sonnets, and as to the exact meaning and import which he himself 
attached to them; and no two theories agree, A further complication 
is caused by the fact that Shakespeare was not responsible for the 
publication of the poems, and that he never acknowledged the 
authorship of them. They were at the mercy of the man who 
collected them, and we have no means of ascertaining whether the 
text is literally accurate or whether they have ever been placed in 
their proper order. We attribute them to Shakespeare on the 
authority of Francis Meres, who spoke of ‘‘ the sugred Sonnets””— 
though whether these are the actual Sonnets to which he referred we 
cannot do aught but guess; and, with much greater justification, we 
attribute them to Shakespeare on the strength of the circumstantial 
evidence which demonstrates in the most forcible and convincing 
manner, by means of recurring expressions and ideas, that only the 
great dramatist could have been the sonneteer. Commentators have 
so far stopped short at this point. They have drawn attention to a 
few parallel lines in the Sonnets and the plays, and have not sought 
any further and deeper conclusion. 
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But if, as I shall contend, the Sonnets were merely early exercises, 
a very close relationship between them and the poet’s later works may 
be looked for, and will not, I think, be looked for in vain. 

There is no question that the Sonnets were the early—perhaps the 
earliest—products of Shakespeare’s pen. The first reference to them 
was made in the year 1598, at which time only Venus and Adonis and 
Lucrece had appeared. At that time Shakespeare was busy enough as 
a playwright, and on the verge of publishing his Dramasand of seeing 
them staged. But at the actual moment Meres wrote of him he 
was known only as the “ honey-tongued”’ poet, and it does not need 
arguing that the Sonnets, which in the year 1598 were being cautiously 
passed “‘ among his private friends,” had been. composed at various 
periods, and sometimes after lengthy intervals, since his arrival in 
London some twelve years previously. 

That period is an exceedingly obscure one in Shakespeare’s life, 
but that it must have been one of arduous activity and of keen aspira- 
tion we know from the subsequent results; for almost immediately 
after Meres had spoken of the ‘‘sugred Sonnets,” Shakespeare the 
Dramatist burst in splendour upon a wondering world. Before the year 
1600, no fewer than twenty-one plays appeared, including such master- 
pieces as Romeo and Juliet and Hamlet, as well as the touched-up historical 
plays, and those of his ’prentice hand like Love’s Labour’s Lost, Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, and a Midsummer Night’s Dream. The fact to 
which attention should be immediately called is, that these three last- 
named Dramas catch up and continue certain favourite themes im the 
Sonnets. And not only this, but the resemblances extend to words 
and phrases to a remarkable degree—doubly remarkable when we 
remember that Shakespeare, despite the volume of his work, was little 
addicted to repetition. His mighty genius enabled him to think out 
all things new, to touch all chords, to present an endless succession of 
original ideas. He was not compelled to exact a double service from 
his themes. The well-spring of his inspiration was never dry, but was 
even more bounteous last than first. Yet the surprising fact confronts us 
that the Sonnets, his earliest, his immature compositions, are constantly 
in requisition for the Dramas, and are repeated and recalled in words 
and in themes. Why is this? Not on account of the poverty of the 
poet, who fell back upon his first products, lacking the material to 
complete his later designs. What alternative have we, then? Only 
that from the first he had intended using up these first exercises, and 
that he had not designed them for any higher purpose. They were the 
parergon to the Dramas, the poet’s initial exercises, the subjects pre- 
served for later elaboration. In this way alone can we account for 
the re-appearance of Sonnet subjects, Sonnet thoughts, and Sonnet 
phrases in that work of the poet which is altogether upon a superior 
range. By taking this view we account also for the jealousy with 
which the Sonnets were kept from the public eye, until a piratical 
publisher spoilt the poet’s schemes and divulged his secret. It was 
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then too late to repair the mischief. When Thomas Thorpe printed 
the Sonnets in 1609, some of the plays in which their glowing senti- 
ments were reflected had been issued in the famous Quarto. All 
that Shakespeare could do was to maintain silence; and this he did. 
Perhaps it was by his steadily refusing to countenance Thorpe’s enter- 
prise he checked interest —as he would desire to do—in the Sonnets, 
for no further edition was called for until thirty-one years had passed, 
and then nothing mattered. 

The Sonnets are, to my thinking, divided into two classes, the 
constituents of which have unfortunately been intermingled and con- 
fused. There are the Stanzas which deal with common and familiar 
themes, the obvious work of the poet’s pupil pen, mere literary 
excursions, conventional exercises in a favourite or expedient subject, 
a varied and dexterous handling of arguable topics. Such are the 
stanzas on absence, on journeyings, on the inducements to marriage, 
on friendship—those verses too courtly, too extravagant, too artificial, 
smacking too much of the style of the time, which may fairly be 
regarded as essays in compliment and experiments in formalism. But 
opposed wholly to this class of the Sonnets is that second series of 
deeper tone, subtle, enigmatical, fervent, in which, so far as we can 
judge, the poet speaks out in his true character and gives poignant 
expression to his hopes and fears. Here we get no diffuse compli- 
ments, no extravagant formalism, no empty artifice, but the living, 
burning words of an anxious and aspiring soul, a soul often in distress, 
a soul spent in “‘a waste of shame,” a soul conscious of attaint, a soul 
trembling for mighty achievements, conscious of power but bewildered 
in purpose. The purpose steadied and strengthened even while he 
wrote and fought out the sublime issue with himself. He met his 
Temptress* face to face. He had his hours of subjugation. But it 
seems that he fell back only to spring the further forward ; he emerged 
from his trial more resolute; and his last words in the Sonnets were 
the utterance of a man who has seen his fault and realized his lapse, 
not to err or to slide back again. In this second class of the Sonnets 
there are revelations by symbolism. And these poems, too, served 
their after-purpose. Not written as exercises, they nevertheless served 
the purpose of exercises; not designed, as were many of the others, 
to preserve and enshrine forms of thought, they none-the less did 
preserve and enshrine those crucial experiences and those priceless 
lessons which the poet “ learnt in suffering.” Therefore, in the after- 
work, in the Dramas, we may search for the repetition of the Sonnet- 
themes in both the sections, nor shall we search in vain. Those Sonnets 
which were mere exercises supply expressions, arguments, matter for 
debate; but the Sonnets of the poet’s experience supply whole themes. 
This is the distinction. An ‘‘exercise’”’ Sonnet (as I may term it) may 
be found embedded in a soliloquy of Hamlet or a retort of Coriolanus; 


*His Temptress—See chapters iii. and iv., passim, of “The Mystery of Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets,” to which the present article is a supplement. 
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but the ‘‘symbolic” Sonnets may suggest the tragedies of Lear, Antony 
and Cleopatra, Timon, and Troilus and Cressida. These Titanic tales of 
doom, these bitter repudiations of women and worldliness, seem to 
swell forth from the later Sonnets. No longer do we find the poems 
like uncertain tributaries pouring their thread-like veins of words into 
glittering comedies like Two Gentlemen of Verona or Love’s Labour's Lost ; 
we find them serving as the very base of those gloomy fabrics con- 
structed by the poet during the Dark Period when he was con- 
templating the doom of worlds. Into all the mysterious workings and 
operations of the mighty mind we cannot peer. It is inexplicable how 
Shakespeare rose, by what rule he lived and wrought, from what 
supreme source he was inspired. How, then, shall we dare to dog- 
matize on his moods, or pretend to fathom his motives? All that we 
can do, all that we dare hope to do, is to unravel a few complexities 
and to engage in not unworthy speculation. And above all should we 
avoid the gratuitous ascription to our poet of personal indignity. If 
the Sonnets are only to be solved by his dishonour, let the problem 


remain unsolved. 
If I lose mine honour, 


I lose myself. 


said the weak but noble-minded Antony. Here was a breath from 
Shakespeare’s spirit ; here was a quiver of the passion of the Sonnets, 
from one who had confessed— 


In things right true my heart and eyes have erred, 


and whose sorrow was that the fever of an unlawful love, of a 
misdirected desire, had left him as dead—* past cure, and frantic mad 
with evermore unrest.” 

Certain words in the Sonnets stand out like signals. They strike 
the observation, and they impress the memory. Some of them are 
used with a slightly forced meaning, and yet, like the “ captain jewels 
in the carkanet,” they fall aptly into place and sparkle out into 
beauty. No one has used legal terms, even of a severe and technical 
character, with greater felicity than Shakespeare; and though the 
Dramas supply numerous examples of this, such Sonnets as those 
numbered Ixxiv., Ixxxvii., and cvii. (particularly the second*) cannot be 


*The Sonnet containing so much legal phraseology and a sustained legal metaphor, 
runs thus— 
Farewell! thou art too dear for my possessing, 
And like enough thou know’st thy estimate : 
The charter of thy worth gives thee releasing ; 
My bonds in thee are all determinate. 
For — do I hold thee but by thy ree 


And so my patent back again is swerving 
So thy great gift, upon iniapricion growing, 


Comes home again on better judgment making, 
(Ixxxvii.) 
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excelled. But if we require instances of words, curiously used in the 
Sonnets, being repeated in the Dramas, we are by no means restricted 
Here are a few examples, almost at random :— 


The sessions of sweet silent thought. 
(xxx.) 


In sessions sit 
With meditations lawful. 
(Othello, 3, iii.) 


Rise, resty Muse [“resty” means “spoilt for want of use.”] 


*“ Earth,” says Charles Knight, ‘‘ was used by Shakespeare for the mortal part, as in the 
sentence, * Turn back, dull earth.’” 


(c.) 
Resty sloth, 
(Cymbelineg, 3, vi.) 


Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth * 
(cxlvi.) 


She is the hopeful lady of my earth. 
(Romeo and Juliet, 1. ii.) 


Death my days should expiate. 
(xxii.) 


The hour of death is erfiate. 
(K. Richard IIT, 3. iii.) 


Thy beauty’s form in ¢ad/e of my heart. 
(xxiv.) 
In our heart’s fad/e. 
(Al?Ps well.) 


Gored mine own thoughts. 


(cx.) 


To keep my name swngord. 
(Hamlet.) 


My fame is shrewdly gored. 
(Troilus and Cressida, 3, iii.) 


Let me be odseguious in thy heart. 
(cxxv.) 


I see you are obseguious in your love, 
(Merry Wives.) 


When I perhaps compounded am with clay. 
(Lxxi.) 


Compounded it with dust, whereto ’tis kin. 
(Hamlet) 


Any summer's story tell. 
(xcviii.) 
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If it be summer news. 
(Cymbeline, 3, iv.) 


Large lengths of miles. 
(xliv.) 


Large lengths of seas and shores. 
(K. John.) 


Till my bad angel fire my good one out. 
(cxliv.) 


Fire us hence like foxes. 
(K. Lear.) 


I, being ent in thee. 
(cxxxiii.) 


Being Zent from liberty. 
(X. Richard IIT.) 


Thus is his cheek the map of days outworn. 
(Ixviit.) 


Thou map of honour. 
(K. Richard I]. and 2 Henry VI.) 


Thou map of woe. 
(Titus Andronicus.) 


The map of my incongruities. 
(Coriolanus.) 


And so forth. To these words may be added “ limbeck,” which recurs 
in Macbeth, “stel’d,” in Lucrece, “ foison,” found five times in the 
plays, ‘“‘all-the-world,” and similar compounds, and many other 
conspicuous Sonnet-words. But the passages cited will suffice for the 
present purpose of showing how the words of the Sonnets do a second 
service in the Dramas ; while it will already have been noticed that, in 
a majority of the instances, not only the word reappears, but the 
thought of the original phrase also. This leads us to the second 
and more important point—the recurrence of ideas. 

There is no poet, considering the quantity and the quality of 
his writings, who repeats himself less frequently than Shakespeare. 
So abundant in knowledge, so prolific in ideas, so resourceful in learn- 
ing, so wealthy in words, so sublime in conception, and so inexhaust- 
ible in lore, he seems always to be secure in his purpose, and to be 
equal to maintaining his originality. His newness was unimpaired. 
He passed from strength to strength. There is very little repetition of 
thought or duplication of ideas in the Dramas; yet there is a constant 
connection and resemblance between the Dramas and the Sonnets. 
Practically the only repetitions in the plays are those which have their 
origin in the Sunnets. All this supports the contention that the 
Sonnets were chiefly the exercises of the poet’s “pupil pen,” and that 
he felt himself at liberty to use up in any way he pleased the material 
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they contained. The first recurrences to be noted are of a very simple 
character—so simple, in fact, that the need for repetition would be 
difficult to explain, had Shakespeare himself published the Sonnets 
and allowed them to stand forth as a completed work. The reappear- 
ance of the lines is only explicable on the assumption that the Sonnets 
were private exercises, notes, and memoranda, not intended for the 
public eye. Here are a few examples— 


How like Eve’s apple doth thy beauty grow, 
If thy sweet virtue answer not thy show 
(xciii.) 
A goodly apple rotten at the heart : 
O, what a goodly outside falsehood hath ! 
(Merchant of Venice.) 


Love’s not love 
That alters when it alternation finds. 
(cxvi.) 
Love’s not love 
When it is mingled with regards that stand 


Aloof from the entire point. 
(K. Lear.) 


That time of year thou mayst in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold. 
(Ixxiii.) 
My way of life, 
So fallen into the sere and yellow leaf. 
(Macbeth, §, iii.) 


Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May. 
(xviii.) 
Like the tyrranous breathing of the north 


Shakes all our buds from growing. 
(Cymbeline, 1, iii.) 


Ah! yet doth beauty like a dial-hand 
Steal from his figure, and no pace perceived. 
(civ.) 
The fixed figure for the time of scorn 
To point his slow and moving finger at. 
(Othello, 4, ii.) 


Like to the lark “— 
+ + + « » + Sings hymns at heaven’s gate. 
(xxix.) 
The lark at heaven’s gate sings. 
(Cymbeline, 2, iii.) 


Which, like a jewel hung in ghastly night, 
Makes black night beauteous. 
(xxvii.) 
It seems she hangs upon the cheek of Night’ 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear. 
(Romeo and Juliet). 
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Wrangling queen, whom everything becomes ! the vilest things become themselves 


in her. 
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To thy sensual fault I bring in sense. 
(xxxv.) 


Such sense that my sense breeds with it. 
(Measure for Measure). 


Lascivious grace, in whom all ill well shows, 
Kill me with spites ; yet we must not be foes. 


(xl.) 


(Antony and Cleopatra). 


To set a form upon desired change 
(Ixxxix.) 


To set a form upon that indigest 
Which he hath left so shapeless and so rude. 
(King John). 





For I must ne’er love him whom thou dost hate 
(Ixxxix). 


For I will never love that which my friend hates. 
(Much ado). 


To put fair truth upon so foul a face 
(cxxxvii.) 


False face must hide what the false heart doth know. 


(Macbeth). 
And truly not the morning sun of heaven 
Better becomes the grey cheeks of the east, 
Nor that full star that ushers in the even 
Doth half that glory to the sober west, 
As those two mourning eyes become thy face. 
(cxxxii.) 


What stars do spangle heaven with such beauty 
As those two eyes become that heavenly face? 
(Taming of the Shrew). 


Canker vice the sweetest buds doth love. 
(Ixx.) 


Nor will canker sorrow eat my bud, 


(K. John). 


Cankers in the musk-rose buds. 
(Midsummer N.D.) 


In the sweetest bud 
The eating canker dwells. 
(Two Gentlemen of Verona, 2, i.) 





My name be buried where my body is. 
(Ixxii.) 






Here lies a wretched corse, of wretched soul bereft ; 
Seek not my name. 
(Timon of Athens, 5, v.) 
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A curious and effective example of the manner in which 
Shakespeare ‘‘ used up” the material in the early poems, the products 
of his pupil pen, is to be found in the sixty-eighth Sonnet. The 
subject is a trivial one, and therefore all the better for the purpose 
of proving that the poet repeated in other forms even the unimportant 
details of his first exercises. It would appear that Shakespeare had 
a strong antipathy to the fashion of wearing false hair, and, having 
expressed his sentiments in the Sonnets, he reproduced them as 
opportunity offered in the Dramas. Thus, in the Sonnet named, on 
the subject of disguising the natural appearance, and of putting 
‘bastard signs” on the face, the poet says :— 


Before the golden tresses of the dead, 

The right of sepulchres, were shorn away, 

To live a second life on second head ; 

Ere beauty’s dead fleece made another gay— 


words of indisputable import, emphatic, and by implication censorious. 
Now let us turn to The Merchant of Venice, Act 3, Scene ii., in which 
Bassanio moralizes on the text—‘‘ The world is still deceived with 
ornament.” By way of illustration, he chose the very figure of the 
sixty-eighth Sonnet, and the four lines just quoted re-appear in 
this strikingly similar form— 


So are those crisped snaky golden locks, 

Which make such wanton gambols with the wind, 
Upon supposed fairness, often known 

To be the dowry of a second head, 

The scull that bred them in the sepulchre.* 


Bassanio’s speech and Sonnet sixty-eight, are, in short, mere 
paraphrases of each other. Bassanio despises ornament as 


The gilded shore 
To a most dangerous sea, 


and the poet had already praised the preferred man who bore no 
“bastard signs of fair,” who “made no summer of another’s green,” 
and who was “without all ornament . . . and true.” And just 
as Bassanio had said—‘‘So may the outward shows be least 
themselves,’”’ and proved it by the fact that the man with Hercules’ 
beard might be a coward, and that vice assumed a mark of virtue ‘‘on 
his outward parts,” so, with like instances, is the argument of Sonnet 
sixty-nine pursued— 

Those parts of thee that the world’s eye doth view, 

Want nothing that the thought of hearts can mend ; 


Thine outward thus with outward praise is crown’d ; 
But those same tongues that give thee so thine own, 
In other accents do this praise confound, 

By seeing farther than the eye hath shown, 

They look into the beauty of thy mind. 


*Compare also Timon of Athens—‘‘ Thatch your poor thin roofs with burdens of the dead.” 
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Bassanio’s conclusion was that grossness was hidden with fair 
ornament; and the conclusion of the poet in the Sonnet is identical— 
‘‘Thy odour matcheth not thy shew,” the outward beauty was a 
deceit, and no index to the mind. 

I have rather dwelt upon these points, because here we find 
conspicuous examples in support of my argument that the Sonnets 
were exercises, and that the material they contained was intended to 
be re-cast, and otherwise employed. Two Sonnets, as has been 
shown, were fashioned into a speech for one of the Dramas, the same 
reasoning being used, some of the same phrases re-produced, and the 
same conclusion reached. It is scarcely probable that Shakespeare 
would have repeated himself to such a slavish extent had he ever 
intended the Sonnets to stand alone as specimens of his craft. But, 
written for a subsidiary purpose, the first draft of work planned on a 
grander scale, they were quite justly “‘used up” in the manner we 
have seen. If, however, this example stood alone, there would be 
very little significance in it, and it would be rash and presumptuous to 
found an argument upon it. But the fact is, scores of similar 
instances are to be found; and without pretending to have done more 
than skim the surface of a large subject for facts, I can offer a series 
of parallels in support of my statement. 

The parallels divide themselves naturally into two departments. 
There are those which are simply verbal, reproduced words, lines, and 
statements. Specimens of these I have given. 

The others may be classed as “‘ subjects”; they relate to ideas, 
suggestions, plots. But here so vast a topic is entered upon as for 
the present must give us pause. Suffice it for me to say at this 
moment that when the opportunity offers, I hope to show that the 
leading themes of the dramas, and the morals and lessons they 
enforce, are found already as seedlings in the Sonnets. 


CuMING WALTERS. 








His Holiness Pope Leo XIII 


On the 13th of February, 1898, Pope Leo XIII. celebrated at St. 
Peter’s the sixtieth anniversary of his first Mass, and also the twentieth 
year of his Pontificate. In addition to the thousands of British, 
American, and other continental pleasure-seekers who always congre- 
gate in the Holy City towards Carnival time, and who last year 
invaded Rome in exceptionally large numbers in consequence of the 
long continuance of fine weather, there were about 20,000 pilgrims 
from all parts of Italy, arrayed for the most part in the picturesque 
costumes of their own districts. The moving spirit of these home 
pilgrimages for some years past has been Mons. Gottardo Scotton, 
editor of the Catholic organ, the Riscossa; but this time he was 
energetically supported by Prof. Francesco De Angelis, who takes a 
Special interest in cultivating the enthusiasm of the more southerly 
portions of Italy. 

As ail the world knows, the “ prisoner in the Vatican,”’ under the 
law of May, 1871, enjoys extra-territorial privileges over the Vatican 
precincts, the Lateran, the Convent of Castel Gandolfo (seventeen 
miles outside Rome), and the Palazzo della Cancelleria in the interior 
of the city. It is presumed that the precincts of St. Peter’s, though 
approachable by a private door from the Vatican, form an integral part 
of the new Italian kingdom; for after Rome was entered and made the 
capital in 1870, the inhabitants of the Vatican quarter—otherwise 
known as the Borgo, or Borough—elected by popular vote to follow 
the fate of the rest of the city. On the other hand, it was the Pope’s 
guard of nobles who, on the 13th February, 1898, kept a space round 
the altar as his Holiness was carried in. However that may be, it 
was the King’s soldiers, and not the Pope’s Swiss guards, who 
obligingly kept the outer gates of St. Peter’s on this memorable 
occasion, and formed cordons for the protection of the Ambassadors 
to the Vatican, the Patriziata (Roman, or, perhaps, Papal, nobility), 
and other “carriage folk.” Nor does there seem to be any lack 
of generosity in the Italian Government’s sumptuary treatment of 
the Pope. If he is a prisoner, it is because he does not choose to 
go out; and, indeed, ever since 1870, the Popes have even discontinued 
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the Easter benediction which they used to impart from the loggia, 
or balcony, over the central entrance to St. Peter’s; from which 
I once more conclude that St. Peter’s must be Italian territory, 
on the outside at least. If his Holiness‘requires money, which 
he surely does not, there is an annual sum of 5,000,000 lire 
(£200,000) at his disposal: this, however, he prefers not to touch, 
and it ceases to be his at the end of each year. Newspapers 
advocating the temporal claims of the ‘‘ Papa-Ré”’ are suffered to be 
hawked about in all the streets; and, generally the amarezze che pesano 
sul grande animo del nostro amatissimo Santo Padre are largely conjured 
up by his own imagination. Special post-cards were being sold 
all over Rome commemorating the “‘ victory of the Pontiff in re-uniting 
the Eastern Churches to the Catholic Church”; and special prayers 
were being offered up, at the Pope’s instance, for the conversion of 
England. 

The present Pope occupies a small apartment immediately over 
the portico of the Piazza San Pietro, on the right-hand side of the 
spectator as he looks towards St. Peter’s. It is at the corner of the 
first lofty block of plain-looking buildings which appear to overhang 
the portico, and are covered in at the top by a gallery which runs at 
right angles to Raphael’s Loggie. It is easily recognizable by the two 
coloured-glass windows of the private chapel next door to it, which 
windows look black from the street ; and though it is a considerable 
distance above and beyond the noisy Piazza, it must be at times far 
from tranquil. But the present Pope has just built himself a neat little 
summer residence in the Boscareccio, or larger garden of the Vaticans 
just above the old Casino del Papa erected in 1560, and connected on 
one side with the Roman tower which, according to some, used to 
form part of Nero’s outlying edifices ; according to others, part of the 
Leonine Wall fortifications. A portion of the Leonine Wall of the 
ninth century adjoins the other side of the new villa, below which there 
is a basin of water and a fountain, apparently of the sixteenth century. 
During the pilgrimage visitors were admitted to all these places, which 
are not fully described in the guide-books, and are usually closed to 
the public; but in any case, a complete bird’s-eye of the whole can be 
obtained from the dome of St. Peter’s. The “ front door,” or official 
entrance to the Pope’s private apartment, is in the court-yard of 
St. Damascus, across which visitors pass when visiting the Papal 
Manufactory of Mosaic. By all accounts the private life of Leo XIII. 
is extremely simple, and half-a-crown a day would amply suffice to 
cover his table expenses. A cup of chocolate and a cake in the early 
morning ; a slice of chicken or meat, washed down with a single glass 
of wine, at midday, and the same in the evening, with perhaps an 
occasional bow] of soup or gruel as an extra—that usually comprises the 
Holy Father’s total daily expenditure upon his own gratification. He 
does not smoke, but a pinch of good snuff is said to be always at hand, 
which habit may partly account for the liberal development of the 
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nose—a decidedly prominent feature in Leo XIII.’s face, both in 
breadth and in length. Snuff, however, has done nothing towards 
marring the Pope’s voice, which, besides being powerful, is singularly 
sweet and clear. When one looks at the tiny little man, with his 
diaphanous, waxy complexion, one wonders where so sonorous an 
organ can find room for development. He chants in a wavering voice, 
but in perfect tune, and as his chronic stoop would affect his delivery, 
he has a singular way of raising himself up and throwing his head 
back when he brings out a louder note than usual, something like the 
action of a cock in crowing—if the simile may be taken without 
irreverence in speaking of St. Peter’s successor. But the most 
remarkable feature in the Pope’s face is the eye, which is exceedingly 
bright and vivacious, combining gentleness with piercingness in a 
very unusual degree. The mouth is a benevolent one; but it is too 
large to be called beautiful, as it appears in some attitudes to extend 
right across the thin visage almost from ear to ear, the said ears 
themselves being of tremendous size. His profile is not unlike that 
of Julius Caesar. During Mass the Pope wears a small white skull 
cap under his mitre or tiara, difficult at a distance to distinguish from 
the snowy locks underneath. During the Elevation, however, when 
the white cap is removed, it is made evident that the top of his 
head is bald. 

At the Requiem Mass in the Sistine Chapel for the soul of 
Pius IX. on the 6th of February (ufficio funebre in suffragio dell’ animo 
di Pio IX.), the Pope did not conduct the service in person, but left 
that duty to three prelates, he himself, surrounded by Cardinals, 
occupying a raised seat in front of the altar to the left of those facing 
it, and confining his share in the function to the final Absolution 
(assoluzione al tumulo). On this occasion the Papal choir sang without 
music (eseguirono motteti a canto fermo), and the big man with a 
soprano voice, euphemistically known as the ‘ Pope’s angel,” specially 
distinguished himself in the balcony above. It sounded like Palestrina’s 
music; but on this point I cannot be sure. At St. Peter’s Mass on 
the 13th, the Pope, assisted of course by a Cardinal and other prelates, 
performed the whole of the service himself, which must have been very 
fatiguing for him after the excitement of being carried through a dense 
and excited crowd in the sedia gestatoria. On the former occasion he 
wore a silver-white mitre; on the latter a white tiara with gold knobs. 
At the Sistine Chapel he wore a crimson cope over a white robe or 
soutane, and a long white train; but at St. Peter’s he seemed to have 
on a gold and white chasuble over a mere cassock. At the Sistine 
Chapel his attendants kept removing and putting on the Pope’s mitre 
for him, but on the 13th his tiara was placed on a stand or upright peg 
at the right hand side of the altar for those facing from the east, and 
was never put on again until the conclusion, after he had taken his 
chocolate behind a red curtain and got into the sedia once more. At 
the Sistine Chapel he wore a sash, a chain round his neck, and a cross 
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of opals and diamonds, with an opal ring on his finger; he walked in, 
having been carried to the door of the chapel through the Vatican 
passages by his private attendants. The larger part of the chapel in 
which services are performed was occupied by the Cardinals, Prelates, 
Knights of Malta in red coats and white trousers, Knights of St. Gregory 
in cloaks and knee breeches, Canons with tippets of fur, Chaplains, 
and other minor church dignitaries. In the back portion of the chapel, 
behind the marble screen or rail, were placed below two extemporised 
tribunes or galleries for the Ambassadors to the Vatican and their 
suites (left) and their wives (right), above whom the general public 
favoured with much-coveted tickets were accommodated. At St. Peter’s, 
the whole of the longer, or western, portion of the nave and aisles was 
given up to the public—+.e., pilgrims and others, who had blue tickets 
giving entrance by the fagade: all holders of these had to be clad in 
decent bourgeois costume (decentemente vestito ed in abito borghese). 
Holders of yellow, white, or red tickets had seats provided for them in 
the tribune or upper end of the nave (English and Americans chiefly), 
or in the two apses (other foreigners and privileged persons) ; these 
three groups had to be in evening dress ( frack e cravatta bianca), and 
the ladies in black with a mantilla (in abito nero e velo in testa). 
Separate entrances behind the cathedral were provided for these, but 
the crush at all points was fearful. There was no occasion for it ; for, 
though 60,000 tickets had been issued, there was ample room, as soon 
as the crowds had settled inside, for everyone to move about and see. 
No one seems to have been injured from first to last. 

The scene from the tribune as the Pope entered the front door 
from the portico was very striking, though the 600 feet of distance 
from the tribune made a good opera-glass indispensable. The 
Ambassadors, Patriziata, Bishops, &c., had all taken their places; the 
different deputations of pilgrims with their gay banners had ranged 
themselves under the dome in front of the four huge piers which 
support it. The noble guard (guardie. nobile), with their brass 
helmets, had marched in to keep a space round the High Altar, which 
is directly under the dome and over the coffin of St. Peter. The 
sedia gestatoria used was the one constructed by Pius IX. ; in shape it 
resembled on asmall scale the bronze Cathedra Petri, of Bernini, 
which encloses the wooden chair used by St. Peter, and stands over 
the Altar of the tribune; in appearance it seemed to be made with a 
white and gold ground set off with blue backing. The Pope as he was 
carried along held out his right hand, blessing the assembled 
multitude on each side alternately. There were nocries audible beyond 
the cheering and the hum of curiosity, it being well known that the 
Holy Father, who is a considerate friend of peace and order as well 
as a consummate statesman, was quite opposed to any political 
demonstration in public. The Mass was conducted in the ordinary 
way, with organ accompaniment; but at the Elevation the clarion 
tones of the Silver Trumpets rang forth a beautiful and solemn melody, 
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whilst the clear soprano voice of the “ angel ’’ sounded from time to 
time above all the music of the choir. A number of privileged 
visitors of both sexes occupied the four loggie situated above the 
mosaics in the dome piers, which, as they contain the most sacred of 
the relics, are popularly declared to be closed at all times to everyone 
except the Canons. 

The Mass was most impressive, and the Pope’s personal popularity 
was abundantly manifested in the appreciative remarks made on all 
sides both by strangers and Italians. After he had returned from his 
short rest in the curtained saletta prepared for him, the Pontiff took 
his place once more at the altar, and joined in singing the Te Deum, 
going round in his sedia by the left side of the Altar instead of the 
right, by which he came, so that all had a chance of seeing him. It 
must be here mentioned that the great Altar is on a raised platform, 
and that the Pope, in conducting the Mass, faced west instead of east. 
The Cardinals, Bishops, and Diplomatic Corps now formed in 
procession around the Pope, who halted for about five minutes in front 
of the Confessional (the sunken pit before the Altar where the coffin 
of St. Peter lies), and thence delivered his solemn benediction. He 
seemed to me to be addressing a speech to the multitude from his 
sedia, but it was too far off to distinguish the actual words. When he 
had ceased speaking, a mighty cheer broke forth from tens of 
thousands of voices; handkerchiefs and hats were waved; and 
frenzied cries of Papa-Ré were distinctly heard. This enthusiastic 
demonstration continued during the ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour it took the procession to work its way slowly through the dense 
crowd back to the central door. A distinctive feature in these papal 
processions is the use of flabelli, or triangular fans shaped like a huge 
peacock’s tail, and which recall the ceremonies used on great occasions 
at the Courts of Siam and Annam. A number of University students 
in college caps distinguished themselves by the warmth of their 
cheering, a circumstance which called forth next day a counter 
demonstration of two thousand others in front of Bruno’s statue. No 
harm came of it. 

To a stranger and a non-Catholic it is evident that a considerable 
change has come over the Roman people since the days of Pius IX. 
Whatever may be the views upon dogma, the personal sentiments 
of the masses in favour of Leo XIII. shew a marked advance during 
the past twenty years; and, even if there is still much irreligion, 
there seems to be a strong and universal feeling of respect for his 
Holiness as a friend of the people; as a prudent and sagacious man. 
The bearing of the priests, too, in other parts of Italy as well as 
Rome, shows indications of a general “ revival,” akin, in a certain 
degree, to that which took place a generation ago in the Church 
of England, when the fox-hunting type of parson gradually gave way 
to the hard-working and self- -denying jncumbent. The clerics of 
Rome stiil affect to pass the king in the garden of the Pincio without 
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offering the usual salute—but that is perhaps a relic of the old, ill- 
bred spirit of hostility which used to be sedulously cultivated during 
the first few years after the monarchy became fixed in Rome. 
Leo XIII. is scarcely the man to preach a petty, personal warfare of 
this kind, and not the type of statesman to visit the whole blame of a 
fait accompli upon a mere representative gentleman. Nor (to deal with 
matters of to-day) is he at all likely to lend even his indirect sanction 
to a prostitution of religion in order to support the prostitution of 
justice which has taken place in the Dreyfus case. He is too much 
of a galantuomo for such a wretched piece of cowardice as that. 

A few words concerning the early life of Leo XIII. may be of 
interest here. Joachim Pecci was born in 1810, and in 1818 was 
transferred from Carpineto to the Jesuit College of Viterbo, where he 
at once began to distinguish himself by his simplicity of manners, 
studiousness, and gravity. In 1824, he continued his studies at the 
Collegio Romano, taking up his private residence at the Palazzo Muti. 
To please his mother, he adopted the extra personal name of 
Vincenzo, and his merits having speedily attracted the attention of 
Gregory XVI., that Pontiff appointed him, in 1837, one of his 
domestic prelates. At that time, the Roman province of Benevento, 
enclosed within the Neapolitan dominions, was in a very bad way, 
and Monsignor Pecci was appointed by the Pope to proceed thither on 
a mission of administrative reform ; but, before starting for his post, 


he sought to qualify himself the better for his task by becoming a full 
priest. On the 17th of December he was accordingly ordained sub- 
deacon, on the 24th, deacon, and on the 31st, priest. It was on the 
1st of January, 1838, that his first Mass took place in this character, 
and it was the sixtieth anniversary of this Mass that the Pope 
celebrated on the 13th of February, 1898. 


E. H. PARKER. 








In Praise of Julian Hamilton, Duke 


of Douglas 


INTERNAL significance, Schopenhauer maintains, is the privilege which 
truths of the moral and intellectual order possess above those of the 
physical. This internal significance is concerned with the 
objectivation of the will in its highest stages. It is the certainty of 
this which is indicated so much more by literature and art than by 
life taken as a whole. Life as we see it manifested around us is a 
mere cycle of physical operations, for the most part resulting in 
nothing but a repetition of the cycle, on exactly the same plane. On 
occasion, however, some great moral or intellectual truth escapes, as 
it were, from its physical environment and illuminates the world of 
thought. This, with its ‘‘internal significance,’ contributes more to 
the development of humanity than ages of mere physical evolution. 

Sometimes the advent of this new truth is not a little curious, 
often it bears the aspect of mere accident (while it is indeed more of 
the nature of a revelation), occasionally it is a mere sport of 
circumstance. However it may appear, its effect is remarkable, just 
as its appearance may also be. 

Literature has the proud distinction of being the vehicle by means 
of which the world of thought is informed of these high truths, and 
it is literature which has the privilege of recording for the ages the 
discovery of these truths in any form. Architecture, sculpture, 
painting, music—all the arts may share with literature the honour of 
discovery, but it is literature and the literary tradition which has the 
supreme honour of the record! When a book not only records but 
discovers some new aspect of moral and intellectual truth, it becomes 
a joy to read it and to study it. 

There has recently appeared, in the guise of a novel, such a book. 
It is very truly a human document, and it presents with fantastical 
reality, some few humans through whose veins pulses such hot blood 
as makes them live lives which are as real as many actual lives and far 
more useful and vigorous than most. ‘‘ The Mayfair Marriage’ is 


*The Mayfair Marriage: A London and Paris Book by Grammont Hamilton 
(London, Grant Richards). 
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the title of the book—at first sight a commonplace title, but, when the 
true inwardness of it is realized, the only possible one. The book 
deals with the relation in the society of to-day of a man and his wife 
and their friends. In a condition where only the lower physical truths 
are understood, such relations are simple enough, but in a life which 
is very largely of an intellectual nature and which is separated from 
physical conditions of a rudimentary kind, the moral relationship 
becomes a problem of supreme difficulty, and it is this problem which 
is largely solved, or at any rate bravely faced in this charming volume. 

It would scarcely be possible for this final solution to have been 
consummated by one of English birth; the author must be of Scotland 
and of France, as were the Stuarts. The whole spirit of the book is 
cf Stuart origin; it is as though poor, dear, unfortunate, misunder- 
stood Mary Stuart, in all her beauty, had come to life again to foretell 
the advent of a new and even greatcr Stuart! Now all this makes 
one feel that there is something quite mysterious about ‘‘ The Mayfair 
Marriage”: it is aggravatingly elusive. It reads like an autobiography; 
it strikes one distinctly as of the nature of documentary evidence, and 
there can be no doubt as to whom some of the characters at any rate 
are meant to represent, for their veiling is of the most transparent 
kind. They are people who move in the higher strata of the society 
of England, Scotland and France; one, at least, is of almost supreme 
rank; several are of exalted rank; all of them are very charming, as 
indeed they should be; there is not an unpleasant person in the book, 
while, on the other hand, some of them are possessed of the most 
delightful and complete charm! The mystery begins when it is 
observed that the title-page bears the name of ‘“‘Grammont Hamilton”; 
that the first name one encounters in the book is ‘‘ Julian Hamilton,” 
and that the story is told in the first person by Julian Hamilton’s wife! 
The mystery thickens when we find, as we shortly do find, that this 
most lovely of all wives is a dear little Jacobite, and that her hero is 
James II.!| The mystery becomes almost too mysterious when we 
find the Duke of Douglas of the line of Jacobites; a mauvais sujet ; of 
almost the highest rank—possessed of those very attributes which would 
have rendered more delightful still the already fascinating personality of 
Julian Hamilton! One is constrained to believe that we have not so 
much to consider Mrs. Julian Hamilton, as Sappho, her Grace of 
Douglas! And who are the Duke and Duchess of Douglas in the real 
life of to-day ? 

We are apt nowadays to smile indulgently at those who are true 
still to the memory of the Stuarts; to fancy that they are possessed 
of a simplicity which must be treated kindly: the last thing the world 
would think of taking seriously is a twentieth century Jacobite! In 
‘‘The Mayfair Marriage” we are induced to think quite differently 
from allthis! The Jabobitism of the book is a reality of the most real 
kind. It is not merely an enthusiasm, but a steadily burning flame of 
absolute belief! And Julian Hamilton, Duke of Douglas, is the 
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James II. of to-day. When Lady Peerless is so glowing a reality, 
when Lord Rentlore is so openly drawn as for Sir Horace to say of a 
conversation between him and Sappho, “‘ What a mixture of the Turf 
and the House you are becoming, Sappho!”” When Sir Horace speaks 
not only for himself but for others too, why then should not Julian 
Hamilton, the descendant of the noble friends of Charles and James, 
be as real a person as these others? I make this query, but I leave 
my readers to answer it and ‘‘Grammont Hamilton” to make the 
rough places plain, the crooked straight. Julian is, in ‘‘ The Mayfair 
Marriage,” a budding barrister, with a book in the writing; Sappho, 
his wife, has to make his future by her social influence, and she, too, 
writes her book, the Journal Intime of another L’inconnue. Julian may 
or may not be the barrister he is said to be. 

I am of opinion, however, that he has nothing to do either with law 
or the literature of the law, but that he is a thing apart like his proto- 
type, head of the English nation and a soldier of France, of whom 
the great Condé said :—Si jamais fut au monde un homme inaccessible 
a la peur, c’est assurément le Duc de York, and this came of the over- 
whelming force of the religion he was brave enough to embrace openly, 
and so have wrenched from him his earthly crown. A prototype 
before whom, as a child at Oxford weeping in his loneliness in a 
hostile camp, Cromwell was constrained to bend the knee! But of 
the vocation of Sappho there cannot be any mistake. She is the ideal 
wife and the very fitting mate of the great man she herself constructs. 
Her daring and charm, her simplicity and purity, her abandon and 
her reserve, it would be difficult to render adequately; but these 
things she reveals herself, and in the exquisite passages between her 
and Sir Horace, and between her and the Duke of Douglas, she proves 
the discovery of the great secret of the married relationship, for while 
she is first and foremost, absolutely true to Julian, she yet gives the 
most exquisite joy to these friends and imparts to friendship a new 
intimacy and a new delicacy. While to each of these three men she 
is all in all, she is so in a way that neither the one nor the other can 
understand, and, while at first sight, it seems strange that Julian should 
be, as it were, outside this understanding, on closer inspection, it 
appears as the actual right of a woman to her’own true happiness in 
every direction, so long as she does not imperil the happiness of 
him whom by her vows she has determined to make first in her life. 
The truth is a moral and intellectual one, and delivered as it is in so 
delightful a way by Sappho, the heroine of this book, it becomes 
beautiful. But the greatness of this truth is realizable more in a study 
of Julian, in praise of whom this article is written. 

It is Julian who is the puzzle, for Sappho explains herself. Julian 
and the Duke, and the Fairy Knight. Julian, full of charm as he is, 
brave, talented, simple, trustful, deep and masterful of voice, beautiful 
of feature, true and strong, is after all but part of the ideal which was 
before “‘ Grammont Hamilton’s” eyes when this book was written. 
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The characteristics of the Duke of Douglas were necessary 
to make Julian perfect, and so I venture to believe that Julian 
Hamilton and the Duke of Douglas are one. The characteristics of 
each are necessary and complementary for the construction of the 
perfect character. The Duke with his experience of evil and his 
knowledge of the higher good, his magnificent chivalry, his superb 
pride and magnanimity, and all those other qualities which he 
possessed and which make him so great. If we bring these two 
together and weld them into one, what a husband had Sappho, and 
what an ideal had the author of ‘“‘ The Mayfair Marriage.” To gaina 
knowledge of this dual character one must necessarily read this 
remarkable book, but in saying a word in its praise I am but saying 
a word in praise of Julian Hamilton, Duke of Douglas, in whose 
honour and for whose glory the book must, most undoubtedly, have 
been conceived and written. The book is a wonderful one; it is a 
complete and unreserved revelation of a soul ; it is an intimate avowal 
of a very rare kind in any literature. It is in most ways different from 
anything else in English letters, and it would be difficult to find its 
fellow in the literature of France. It is absolutely different from any 
other novel, and indeed it is scarcely to be called a work of fiction, its 
reality and truth are so convincing. Its subtlety is extraordinary and 
many a reader, prepared to appreciate its qualities, will: glow with a 
rare pleasure at the delicate allusions to still more delicate things with 
which it abounds; at the ‘‘ subtle freemasonry of cachet,” which existed 
between Julian and the Princess de Colline-Vallon, and which seems 
to exist between the author and sympathetic reader of this book, and 
throughout the story as related in its pages, there runs another vein, of 
mysticism, which is very alluring ; its sincerity is absolutely convincing, 
and it is impossible to think that it is a thing of the imagination, and 
yet it is “ of the imagination all compact.” This mystic note we find 
in the symbolical “ Fairy Knight,”’ of whom much is written in the 
book and much moreimplied. In the development of Julian, in which 
process he becomes for Sappho “‘love, fate, life, intellect, benediction, 
joy unspeakable, for all time and all eternity,” we see the gradual 
evolving of this mystic personage in the spiritual cleansing of the 
Duke of Douglas, in which process all the old sins, of which he was 
once fond and proud, fall away and we observe the perfecting of the 
“ Fairy Knight,” and finally, in this beautiful abstraction we discern 
a new king, the creation of the imaginative mind and the vivid pen of 
‘‘Grammont Hamilton.” 

In all this, it will be easily understood, there is none of the material 
out of which the ordinary work of fiction is manufactured. One of 
the most obvious things about it is that it is utterly unlike any other 
novel. The next is that it was written because its author had to 
write it, not because its author wanted to! It was not written for the 
sake of writing a book at all, but because the writing of it was 
essential to the life of its author; a phase in that life and probably 
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one which will not be repeated, and this adds to the interest and 
charm of a work which is all charm, but having been written under 
such conditions—its author’s first and only book—it is all the more 
amazing that its style should be so excellent ; that it should be written 
so superlatively well. 

But after all it is not the right thing to write of the book from a 
literary point of view. It is a piece of life, and its inspiration is that 
ideal which is symbolized in the “ Fairy Knight” of the volume. I 
most fervently hope that in some way a realization of the beautiful 
dreams of ‘‘Grammont Hamilton’? may be achieved and that the 
delightful and great man whose very self is revealed in Julian Hamilton 
will soon take into his hands those affairs of state for the handling of 
which he is undoubtedly destined. We sadly need some great 
regeneration! Sunk as we are in the indifference to the higher 
things by the absorption engendered by the material ; absorbed as we 
are in the vortex of unsatisfying, unworthy, and ungentle pleasures ; 
we need the refinement of fire which shall burn away the unessential 
things of to-day and leave us once more possessed of the suave, courtly, 
poetic, and more spiritual life of a time when material considerations 
were scorned by those whose aim it was to live the life; to reach to 
as high a place as may be in the school where is taught the joy of 
living and the peace of death. The deplorable aspect of things at 
the present can only be altered when he at last decides to take his 
true place in the life of to-day. He is desperately neéded ; the helm 
of state requires his firm grasp; in France as well as in England we 
are looking for that lost leader, for it is only through him that a 
rapprochement can take place. Then we must feel that we are indebted 
to ‘The Mayfair Marriage” for the valuable suggestions it contains 
and to Sappho for discovering this king of men who, by his rank, his 
charm, and by the dual character of his nationality, will govern France 
as well as England by the mighty power which has for so long been 
in abeyance but which will now come forth from its secret place to 
startle the nation by its potency. 

KINETON PARKES. 














France and Her Future 


THE age of prophecy has passed away, and the race of prophets is 
extinct—unless we except the cultured seers attached to Mr. Alfred 
Harmsworth’s omniscient journal. To forecast the future is unusually 
dangerous, as far as the destiny of the Gallic race is concerned, for the 
Comic Music has throned herself in Paris, and with the assistance of 
her allies, the Fates, delights in nullifying the gloomy predictions of 
the self-satisfied foreign critic. It is true that the study of recent crises 
in France has been very flattering to the amour-propre of those who 
have not the honour of French citizenship. Hence the patronising 
comments of the international press and the musical halls, those two 
great sources of contemporary ideas. Here in Great Britain the 
contemplation of the Dreyfus tragedy has made the New Jingoism 
swell its chest and declare that we manage these things better in 
England, supremely ignorant of the fact that we murdered brave 
Admiral Byng, after a farcical trial equally ridiculous with that of 
the Dreyfus Court Martial of 1894, or the late burlesque at Rennes; 
and that we drove Lord Cochrane—a naval hero who ranks almost 
with Nelson, Blake, and Jervis—from the service of his country; or 
that a Royal duke was permitted to insult and ignore General Sir 
Edward Hamley, one of the few scientific English soldiers of this 
century. Those who take their patriotism from Lord Rosebery, Mr. 
Chamberlain, and the music halls, may vent their satisfaction in 
singing the soulful ballads of Rudyard Kipling, and “the great 
Macdermott,” but the thinking man will contentedly reflect that the 
Fates have been kind to the British by making them level-headed, 
instead of merely brilliant. 

The progress of the century in Great Britain might be described 
in one word—steadiness. In France it would be characterized as 
brilliant, and, alas! the brilliant usually leads to the erratic. In the 
early years of the century the French standard waved in every 
country in Europe, and on all sides were heard the pzans of “ Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity,” whilst level-headed England was steadily 
addressing the world from behind a counter. Now that the decrepit 
century is tottering into its grave, the French army is screaming 
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“‘ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity to all but foreigners!” although, 
bien entendu, the Jew has neither a country nor a conscience, yet the 
mere Shopkeeper manages to keep his soldiers and sailors in their place, 
and has never even for a moment permitted a man in uniform to declare 
that the interests of the army and navy are superior to those of civil 
justice. 
Since 1851 France seems to have been in an analogous position 
to that of the hero in the fairy fable, who, when he was born, saw a 
procession of friendly genii march past his cradle, one presenting him 
with the gift of valour, another with wit, another with a deep love of 
beauty, and so on, until he had most of the good qualities on earth 
andin heaven. Then an evil genius passed by and dowered him with 
changeableness, and lack of common sense, two qualities which undid 
all the advantages he had gained. This is a charitable method of 
explaining France’s occasional lapses from sanity, whether it be a war 
with Austria to protect Italy—who, immediately her freedom is 
gained by French bayonets, turns and throws herself into the arms of 
France’s hereditary enemy, perhaps because she felt that the Red 
Shirts did not harmonize in colour with /es pantalons rouges—or a war 
with Germany, or last, and most terrible of all, a Dreyfus affair. 

In 1870 the French army was beaten but not disgraced; to-day 
it is discredited in every corner of the civilized world. And as the 
army is the nation, since every Frenchman is a soldier, the conclusion 
is that the French as a péople have fallen in the esteem of civilization, 
generally. We were wont to look upon the Gallic race as the chief 
source of all that was beautiful, charming, and true in the world of 
ideas; the splendid display of her philosophical scholars, Montaigne, 
Voltaire, Montesquieu, and Rousseau; of her humorists, Rabelais, 
Moliére, and Beaumarchais; of her poets, Racine, Corneille, Ronsard, 
Lamartine, De Musset, and Hugo; of her warriors, Condé, Saxe, 
Tallard, Turenne, Hoche, Kleber, Napoleon, Auguereau, and Desaix ; 
of her politicians, Richelieu, Mazarin, Colbert, Turgot, Danton, and 
Desmoulins, had gained our envious admiration. We felt a great debt 
to her philosophers who had overthrown an insolent theolatry, and an 
even greater recognition of her politicians who had emphasized the 
doctrine we, in England, had enunciated in 1649, that if you scratch 
a king’s neck it bleeds like that of an ordinary person, thus 
shutting out the doctrine of divine right for ever from the creed of 
thinking nations, Germany, notwithstanding. Al! this thrilled and 
charmed us, and now when we hear men saying in this year of grace, 
1899, that France is of as little account in international polity as poor, 
superstitious Spain, or ignorant, benighted John Chinaman, it fills us 
with sadness, and we have a vague fear that the grandeur of France 
has gone for ever, and that the Gallic race is crumbling into dust. 

Whom has France to thank for this belief? There can be but one 
answer. By French folly has France been disgraced. The Mélines, 
and the Cavaignacs, the Merciers, De Boisdeffres, and the Rogets 
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have dragged French pride and chivalry in the dust by their united 
efforts to stem the course of justice. As nations have no future state, 
France must pay the penalty in this world, and her punishment is 
the loss of the world’s respect, and of her own self-confidence. 

The impartial student of history has often observed how the very 
stars in their courses have fought for or against a nation. There have 
been many elements to aid in the disruption of the French Republic. 
One, most noticeable of all, was her lack of decision, a continual 
hesitation between extremes. We see this in her religious relations. 
France had looked on and was amused when, to paraphrase Heine, 
boulevard philosophers stormed high heaven and put the theological 
garrison to death. God had to be dethroned, else how could the 
nation maintain its reputation for philosophy? Princes, plutocrats, 
and peasants alike had accepted a pitiless materialism which said: 
** Let us eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow others shall take our 
places!” Yet they still permitted the Jesuits, the Dominicans, 
Marists, and other religious orders to educate the youth of France, 
knowing that when they reached manhood they would revert to their 
fathers’ gospel of unbelief. Among the poorer classes of the towns, 
there was a greater logic. I remember once asking a Parisian boy, 
about eight years old, “‘ Do you go to Church, my little man?” The 
urchin straightened his shoulders, and said with Hegelian pride, 
** Monsieur, I have the honour not to believe in God!” He was but 
following the creed of the Parisian workman, who encourages himself 
in pursuing the joys of life by the pitiless reflection that, “‘ When you’re 
dead, you’re dead, and all’s finished!” The number of Frenchmen 
who go to Church would scarcely amount to five per cent. of the 
population, this including the religious classes in Brittany, and other 
Catholic strongholds. I do not reckon the two days of the year, 
Easter and Christmas, when a large number of Frenchmen go to 
Church in order to satisfy their artistic instincts, since on those days 
the Church deliberately imitates the theatre. 

And yet, despite this non-belief, we see how the nation applauds 
when a fanatic of the type of Drumont and his brother-idiots of La 
Croix and L’Intransigéant, preach a new St. Bartholomew against the 
descendants of Jacob. We cannot account for the hatred of the Jews 
by saying that theolatry is anxious to finally avenge the tragedy of 
Calvary. The most noted Jew-Baiters—Guérin et Cie, for instance— 
have never been in a church since they were baptized; the real fear is 
akin to that of the Pharaoh who arose and knew not Joseph: the Jews 
had taken possession of the riches of the land. In every street in 
Paris is to be seen at least one shop belonging to a Jew—usually the 
largest. On the Stock Exchange, he reigns supreme. He was rich 
enough to buy Parliament and the Press, during the Panama affair, 
and the Drumonts and Guérins, seeing this, recognized that the 
Jewish peril consisted, not in the fact that Judaism was a negation of 
Christianity, but that the Jew was a dangerous commercial com- 
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petitor. As the populace cannot appreciate the ethical, emotional, 
and artistic sides of Judaism—the people never see Spinoza, Heine, or 
Mendelssohn ; they perceive but Shylock, Rothschild, and the old clo’ 
man—Anti-Semitism had favourable opportunities for development 
among the masses, and the prevailing ugliness of Judaism won the enmity 
of the cultured classes. Their eyes craved for beauty, and when the 
Judaical nose loomed in sight, it aroused their artistic ire. The great 
unwashed of Belleville and La Villette, who are the devoted henchmen 
of M. Guérin, have odd moments of political foresight, and, perhaps, 
they had a vague fear that Jews were about to enter politics and 
interfere with their privileges in slaughtering swine and starting 
revolutions. A nation that is subject to Anti-Semitism is necessarily 
mentally unbalanced. Religious prejudices, as such, have lost their 
poignancy, and it is but occasionally that we see them working in the 
time-honoured fashion of our ancestors, the Crusaders, or the men 
who lighted the fires of Smithfield, Geneva, and Spain. Yet, in the 
main, they upset the commercial markets of the world, and as the 
nineteenth century has decided that we live, not for the greater honour 
and glory of God, but for the development of trade, the Jew-baiting 
policy is a mistake. 

But the Rennes verdict proves that France is suffering from 
military madness. There was some excuse for the judges of 1894; 
they had no evidence to show that General Mercier was of the kindred 
of Machiavelli. But Jouaust and his comrades who re-affirmed the 
guilt of Dreyfus have thus re-affirmed General Billot’s wild assertion 
that to admit that a jury of French officers could make a mistake 
would be subversive of all discipline in the army. To proclaim the 
innocence of Dreyfus would be to brand Mercier, Gonse, and Roget 
as liars and scoundrels, which, from an exalted military point of view, 
would not only be absurd, but also dangerous. And, in addition, it 
would diminish the chances of Colonel Jouaust’s promotion: We 
may now expect a War Office decree raising this truth-loving officer to 
the coveted grade of general. It is not fantastic to imagine that after 
the tragic death of their parents, the children of Ananias and Sapphira 
left Judea, settled in Gaul, and entered Ja belle armée francaise, where, 
ever since, they have carried out the family traditions of their ancestors. 
We must change the proverb “to lie like Ananias.” The up-to-date 
rendering should be “to lie like a French general.” 

The lack of mental balance in France is shown to be even greater 
by the love of vain, inglorious ease, and a luxury which has 
degenerated into a vice akin to that ‘which broke the pride of Greece 
and Rome. One cannot trust oneself to write on this subject, but 
those observers who have lived in the French capital will recognize the 
truth of the pious Scotchman’s dictum that, since Paris is spared, there 
must have been a great injustice done to Sodom and Gomorrah. No 
shiver of virtuous indignation need thrill our British Chadbands. The 
West End of London has shown itself to be an apt pupil of Grecian 
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vice, and if a similar fiery visitation befell the modern imitators of the 
Cities of the Plain, more than a few houses in the neighbourhood of 
Regent Street would cause some uneasiness to the Fire Assurance Offices. 
Yet, after all, British sin is most largely represented in London, and 
the country is clean; but Paris is a fair replica of France generally. 
From one point of view it were hard to say that France is immoral. 
Immorality implies a code of morals, and the French, as a whole, 
have none. A man may have a mistress, even after he is married, and 

e respected. And this does not apply to one class alone. It begins 
with the peasants, the workmen, and ends with the cultured middle- 
classes and la haute noblesse. 

It is this immorality which is eating away the life of France. In 
any country there are very few men who ‘could wear a wreath of 
orange-blossoms the day of their espousals, to adopt the figurative 
metaphor of honest Colonel Cordier; the average man’s life would 
seem to prove that man is naturally a bigamist; woman, a 
monogamist. But in France the percentage is smaller than in any 
other country in the civilised world. This is due, chiefly, to native 
temperament and native education. If materialism says that there is 
no other immortality save that of force and matter, then it is logical 
to glut the passions. As the father is, so is the son, and Young 
France is ever diligently seeking to prove that it isa chip of the old 
block. It has its affaires, and does not even trouble to retain 
memories because, according to M. Henri Lavedan’s hero, ‘‘ souvenirs 
are the dirty linen of life.” The number of filles de joie is not unduly 
increased by this because mesdemoiselles their mistresses are sagacious, 
and saving—even of the natural instincts of maternity. Everywhere 
in France thrills the current of mad passion, and though Cytherea 
has spread her wings over the land, Lucina comes seldom. 

We see that the strongest forces in France of to-day are Anti- 
Semitism, Chauvinism, passion, luxury, and non-belief. What future 
can there be for any nation which is controlled by these elements save 
one of self-extinction! Oh, the pity of it! The race which has given the 
world a Joan of Arc, a Bayard, a Danton, a Cuvier, and a Leterneau, 
is now travelling the road which leads to national collapse. Four- 
fifths of France applaud Mercier and Jouaust; nine-tenths of its 
newspapers are shrieking obscene pans on the downfall of Dreyfus ; 
and the children’s untaught, unformed minds are echoing the mad 
cries of their fathers, whilst, over the frontier, the strong, unloveable, 
Teutonic race calmly contemplates the final descent of its ancient 
enemy. 

A philosophical Frenchman might remark, ‘“‘ Nay, but we are a 
nation of degenerates, and the fault is not with us. A century back 
our fathers prodigally squandered our vital forces, and we have to pay 
the price.” Even such a plea does not justify France, for, though 
gifted with brilliant intellect, she closes her ears to the voice of reason, 
and shuts her eyes against the claims of justice. No man is ever 
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disgraced by saying, “‘ I have erred, but I repent me, and now shall 
learn to do well,” nor is a nation discredited by such a confession. 
If France wishes to survive, she must study the causes of her 
neighbours’ successes. England has been successful first by a calm 
wisdom which made all equal before the civil law. She has honoured 
her soldiers and sailors, but she has never said that they were above 
justice and the law. She has, in her scholastic education, followed a 
policy of confidence and trust, knowing that suspicion begets 
suspicion. She has encouraged sports and manly exercises, because 
an athlete is rarely a voué, and great physical strength tends to bodily 
self-restraint. And, with the moral and physical energy thus acquired, 
she has spread her language and laws over the earth, and her influence 
and riches have become the ruling factor among nations. Germany 
has become great in imitating us, and when the mad pride of her 
Emperor recognizes that kings are made for peoples, and not peoples 
for kings, she will become even greater. Throughout Europe we see a 
general advance, small in some cases, yet sufficient to prove that it is 
general, except in the case of France. If the Gallic race does not re- 
trace its steps, and begin a new policy founded on the grand 
traditions of ’93, then, in but a few years, pitiless Time will write on 
his hoary pages—Finis Gallia ! 
LIBERTICUS. 
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Woodcock Shooting in the Spring 


Ir is well known that the Woodcock is a migratory bird, and its 
arrival in this country in autumn from the north is expected, and a 
large quantity of the birds are bagged as soon as they put in an appear- 
ance on their way southwards. The few that survive the transit over 
England probably continue their flight to the northern shores of 
Africa, and in the following spring make their way north again to 
their old breeding haunts in northern Europe. As they are most in 
evidence during their spring migration in Greece, Turkey, Austria, 
Germany, and Scandinavia, it would seem as if England lay out of 
their direct course. At any rate, small attention is paid to the doings 
of the Woodcock in England during the spring. On the Continent, 
however, the opposite is the case, and the spring flight of Woodcock 
is awaited with far greater excitement than their autumn migration 
southwards. One reason for this is, perhaps, that in spring the birds 
all seem to come at once, during the period of a single week, while in 
autumn they fly southwards singly or in couples, and the time of 
transit lasts several weeks, depending very much on whether the cold 
weather sets in quickly or not. At any rate, the birds seem in no 
great hurry to fly southwards, and spend several days at each place 
where they alight, if their food supply is plentiful, hence they are 
generally in good condition. In the spring, they seem in a much 
greater hurry to get north, and evidently fly longer distances at a time. 
The birds are, of course, all at least a year old, whereas in the autumn, 
half of the number are probably not six months old. Further, 
whereas in autumn they daily or weekly recede southwards to better 
feeding quarters, in the spring they approach localities where the 
conditions of their existence are not at first quite favourable ; thus 
there is often still snow and ice on the ground, and their long beaks 
do not so readily penetrate the soil in the search for food. The con- 
ditions, therefore, of hasty immigration and scant food supply, tend to 
their condition in spring being poor. They are still tasty birds, how- 
ever, and from the Mediterranean to the Arctic circle, gunners are on 
the look-out, and as the tired masses of birds arrive, they are eagerly 
shot over dogs and beaters. In the countries south of Germany toll 
is thus levied during the migration, asin England, during the autumn; 
but in Germany and Scandinavia, after the first-comers have been 
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decimated on arrival by the above methods, the survivors have still 
an ordeal of fire to pass through during their breeding time, when 
scattered over the vast extent of northern Europe. The marked 
peculiarity of the Woodcock’s courtship is that it takes place on the 
wing at dusk and at dawn, thus—at about sunset, early in April, the 
hen bird rises from the rushy, damp ground on which she has spent 
the day, and takes a long flight of a mile or so, across a familiar track 
of country, and flies backwards and forwards over the same line. The 
expectant cock birds listen for her peculiar call “ Knorr, Knorr,” 
“ Knissp,” and follow her eagerly. The hen bird at first flies 
leisurely along, but when followed by the male, increases the speed, so 
that the pair rapidly pass over thetree-tops, over the accustomed ‘“‘ beat” 
until the lady, having tantalised her pursuant lover sufficiently, alights 
in his company in a dense covert. Here the nest is formed, and for 
a fortnight or three weeks the hen bird continues the morning and 
evening flights, never lacking ‘‘ followers.” The regularity of these 
flights gives the gunner an easy opportunity of bagging Woodcock, 
for, having marked the line of flight one evening, he has but to take 
up his position the following evening, at the same time, on the line, 
to get a comparatively easy shot at the birds flying over. This 
method is generally adopted, and as many Woodcock are on the move 
in the same locality, and their lines of flight often cross at the same 
spot, half a dozen or more may be bagged between sunset and dark. 

In Scandinavia it is now fortunately deemed unsportsmanlike to 
shoot the hen bird, and there is a close season until May r1th, by 
which time the hen bird has generally ceased her flights. The cock 
birds are, however, still on the look-out, and fly over the beats for yet 
a month, and are shot in great numbers. It is to be regretted that 
the countries south of Scandinavia do not accord a close time to the 
Woodcock, but, unfortunately, during the migration and subsequently 
during the breeding season, a heavy and continuous fire is nightly 
kept up, with the inevitable result that Woodcock decrease in numbers 
annually. The shooting of the mature hen bird being, of course, 
particularly deplorable. In these days of International congresses it 
seems a pity that some arrangement cannot be arrived at to give 
Woodcock fair play (as in Scandinavia) during the breeding season. 
A largely increased stock would soon result. 

“« SLEIPNER.” 
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Recess Silence and Sessional Results 


Trains slacken speed on nearing their terminus. So the autumnal 
echoes are awakened by diminishing notes of extra Parliamentary 
eloquence, when parties find themselves within measurable distance of 
the electoral period. The present season strikingly illustrates that 
homely truth. Of the leaders on one side, many or most have 
resigned, though Mr. John Morley’s oral analysis at Arbroath of the 
Chamberlain-Kruger Controversy may remind one that he is stilla 
Liberal Member of Parliament. The address itself showed at its 
very best, the speaker’s command of the English language, as well as 
of a grave, unadorned, and most effective rhetoric, wherein he has no 
superior living. Those familiar with his best periodical writings were 
reminded by the Arbroath discourse of the chroniques Mr. Morley 
used to write in the Fortnightly Review, disentangling in the fewest 
possible words the material from the irrelevant, clearing confused 
issues, placing events and controversies in their true perspective. 
The power of doing for politics what Wesley and the early 
Evangelicals did for religion, or what, a little later, Keble, Newman, 
and Pusey did for Anglicanism, passed away with Mr. Gladstone. 
Now that he is gone, Mr. Morley alone can be said to approach him 
in the power to lift from a lower to a high level—in a word, to 
spiritualize—party questions and electioneering cries. 

Among the Conservatives there exists the same fear of breaking 
silence that, in a more rarefied atmosphere, is said to prevent Alpine 
climbers from exchanging conversational banalities. Both are haunted 
by the same sort of dread of provoking an avalanche which might 
sweep them away. Asa fact, too, the Conservative party continues 
to lack any minor member who has the ear of the country. Lord 
Salisbury is Prime Minister to-day, for the same reason that, at 
different periods, Lord Palmerston, Disraeli, and Gladstone were Prime 
Ministers before him—because, in other words, he is incomparably the 
ablest Englishman now in public life. That is why, on Lord 
Beaconsfield’s death, he succeeded, by a unanimous vote, to the 
leadership in the peers. That, too, is the reason which, till occurs 
some natural or political cataclysm, will keep him in his place as the 
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master-spirit of English politics at home and abroad. Secretaries-of- 
State and High Commissioners may be chartered libertines of the 
political platform. Happily for the best traditions of public life in 
England, for the working of our diplomatic system, for the maintenance 
of “‘ peace with honour,” the line is drawn as yet on the other side of 
Prime Ministers. The truth is, the reports from local managers and 
agents to the Conservative headquarters in London have resulted in a 
general understanding on the Ministerial side, that there is to be no 
extra Parliamentary oratory until Lord Salisbury shall have given the 
signal and struck the keynote by his speech at the Guildhall on Lord 
Mayor’s day, the gth of next month. ‘‘ The random rhetoric of the 
recess,” in the Disraelian phrase, is thus by general consent suspended 
during the present last year of the century. And, so far, the country 
being occupied with Dreyfus as well as the Transvaal, and generally 
indisposed to think of more than one thing at a time, accepts the 
arrangement, perhaps with a sort of hope that it may be perpetual. 

It has been supposed that Mr. Gladstone’s ‘‘ passionate 
pilgrimage ” through Lancashire and Midlothian, and, when he sat 
for Greenwich, his Blackheath orations, first set the fashion of long 
vacation eloquence. Historically, however, the Gladstonian precedent 
was a reversion to a much earlier and more memorable exemplar. It 
was on the 1oth of .March, 1629, that, on the eve of dissolving 
Parliament, Charles I. made from the throne the ‘‘ Vipers speech,” 
which really settled his fate. He had refused, formally, through their 
Speaker, to call the Commons to his presence. Some of their 
number came unbidden, only save by unfortunate innuendo to be 
ignored by the Sovereign. His Majesty, addressing exclusively his 
lords, declared he had never come to Westminster on so unpleasant 
an occasion, because of the undutiful and seditious carriage of the 
Lower House. ‘“‘ Here were the vipers who must look for their reward 
and punishment. The nobility, so long as they continued in their 
dutiful demeanour, were assured of favour and protection.” Upon 
that, the Lord Keeper announced the Parliament of 1629 dissolved. 
Then began the most famous and fruitful series of extra-Parliamentary 
speeches ever delivered in this or any other country. During the 
eleven years which the coming Long Vacation lasted, till, that is, in 
1640, met the Long Parliament, an example of stumping the country 
on a scale never before conceived of was set to after ages by 
Hampden and Pym. . 

Together, like Cobden and Bright at a later day, these two men 
visited on horseback every constituency within the four seas, as well 
as many places, the beginnings of whose later importance were even 
then visible, but which had to wait just two centuries for the 
Franchise. That was certainly the first occasion of a popular 
parliamentary cause, promoted by two famous parliamentarians, 
making a tour of the whole Kingdom, and by personal visits to every 
house and cottage they could see, explaining to electors or 
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non-electors the issues of the struggle. The practical result of those 
extra-parliamentary utterances was the Long Parliament—which 
prepared the way for the representative government that was to come 
in with the Revolution of 1688. To come down to a later date, within 
the present century, within even the recollections of some still living, 
the Pym and Hampden tradition of whipping up the constituencies 
was, after a fashion, not less impressive, with consequences scarcely 
less momentous, again illustrated, when Bright and Cobden 
“took the country’ against protection, and showed for the first time 
with all the resources of modern civilization what the agency of 
organization could accomplish. Even thus, however, Bright and 
Cobden might not have gained so decisive a success, but for the 
immense usefulness of Mr. C. P. Villiers, whose early adherence to 
Free Trade reconciled not only large portions of the upper classes or 
aristocracy, but of villadom itself, to the movement. 

Thereafter, the Long Vacation never ceased to be employed by 
both parties as the proper occasion for acquainting the voters—ten 
pounders or the present householders—with political matters which 
‘came home to the business and bosom”’ of every English family. The 
campaign of electoral rhetoric, preceding in the Palmerstonian period 
the entire rout at the polling-booths (ballot-boxes were not known 
then), was the high-water mark of those platform activities so signally 
suspended during the present year. The development to its existing 
dimensions of the London Press; even more the multiplication of 
provincial newspapers in many cases not second in point of ability or 
influence to their London Contemporaries; the infinitely closer touch 
in which the social arrangements of the London season keeps 
Members of Parliament with their constituents; above all the fact of 
a majority of members now being returned to St. Stephen’s, not as the 
exponents of a political principle, or even of a political party, but as 
the followers and supporters of a single politician. These are all of 
them agencies which may explain or justify the disuse of the summer 
holiday as a season of political campaign throughout the country. 

Is it quite certain that the new substitute will fully take the place 
of the more time-honoured custom ? When, a few months hence, the 
Houses reassemble, will the Parliament men lack no provincial experi- 
ence, that in past years has animated and instructed them in the 
performance of their Westminster work. The question concerns 
equally the ins and the outs, those who sit or speak and vote at St. 
Stephen’s, as well as those who send them thither. For one moment 
mere politics may be placed on one side. The extra Parliamentary 
Session—as in the country recess has long been known—possesses 
analogies social and commercial to the Parliamentary Institution in 
London. These are by no means to be left out of account, for they 
may easily form elements in the provincial or popular dissatisfaction 
with an administration, and so affect, at a vital period, the popularity 
of an individual minister or a whole government. 
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The party now in power has already incurred some metropolitan 

disfavour, by reason of the reputed decline of the London season, for 
which, of course, it is no more responsible than for the vagaries of the 
Gulf Stream or the freaks of the Equator. Still this is what the reign- 
ing party must expect. Not so very long since, the season in town fully 
corresponded with the session at Westminster. With no serious 
break, it lasted from February till well into August. Paris, Monte 
Carlo, Babylon Junior on the Sussex coast, commonly known as 
Brighton, country house visits, provincial race meetings; above all, 
the summer attractions of the Thames or of other places which smart 
Americans have made the vogue, did not create a succession of 
hiatuses—by West End tradesmen val de deflendi—in the metropolitan 
sojourn of Parliament-men, their families, and retainers. Everyone 
then had a London house of his own and brought up his carriages and 
horses for the summer months. To-day it is almost becoming the 
exception for the M.P. to possess a London establishment of his own. 
For himself he owns a pied a terre in great mansions, St. Anne’s Gate, 
or is, perhaps, domiciled more comfortably in a lodging within earshot 
of the Division Bell, or in one of the streets off Pall Mall, close to the 
Club. As for the ladies of his family, they are allowed pretty fre- 
quently to come up for a week’s end visit that they may be dutifully 
taken to dine at a modish restaurant before going to the play; the 
visit, perhaps, is so timed that mother aud daughters can finish up by 
appearing for a few moments at one of the ‘‘ receptions” of a party 
leaderess. 

And now that, socially and commercially, the Parliamentary 
session has gone, the extra Parliamentary session, as an institution of 
society and trade, is to follow too. It means nothing less than that 
amongst the late summer and early autumn, there will be no platforms 
groaning beneath the weight of farmers, as well padded out as their 
own prize oxen, clustered in the place of honour round their orating 
M.P.; to say nothing of provincial halts, where, in happier times, 
political soirées with heavy speeches and light refreshments are 
celebrated, and all the mild fillips thus given to the local haberdasher, 
milliner, or buffet and supper contractor. 

More serious even than this, a silent recess means the closing of 
no small proportion of the county houses of England. That, in these 
bad times, may not be quite unwelcome to the masters of such 
establishments, but to the country tradesman, especially to cab and 
fly proprietors, as well, for that matter, as to many London 
tradesmen, too, the dispensation almost means the hand of a pirate in 
their pocket. 

But does the self-denying ordinance, now imposed upon 
parliamentarians and constituents, lack a more serious or purely 
political significance? On the contrary, such significance it may very 
well and very shortly be found to have, beyond what anyone now 
suspects. Superior politicians often deplored the periodically 
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necessary reunions with those who sent them to Parliament; some- 
times they tried to slip off to the Mediterranean or the Bosphorus, 
before the season of the autumnal country address had arrived. But 
tedious or not, tolerable or intolerable, these rural gatherings of 
elected and electors performed a very useful function to both, as well 
as to Parliament itself, in enabling M.P’s., and through them the 
Assembly to which they belonged, to keep a hand upon the political 
pulse of the country. The present is the glorified day of the 
professional election agent, whether at Whitehall or in the provinces, 
of the professional canvasser, and of all his hangers-on, who, in well- 
known words, “ therefrom sneaked no small advantage.” But neither 
these gentlemen whose trade is cuteness, nor the other sort of 
political organization and discipline in the provinces secured by the 
press, is, or can ever be, so far as teaching Parliament the real opinion 
of the country, or keeping its members in touch with their 
constituents, a substitute for the pretermitted rites of the extra 
parliamentary session. With no series of political meetings in the 
country held during the month, or weeks before the Autumn Cabinets 
begin, the measures introduced a little while hence are not the more 
likely to bear a close correspondence to the wishes or the needs of the 
men whose creatures, parliaments, premiers, cabinets, and in a sense 
policy itself alike are. 

By the universal admission of men with long experience of the 
House of Commons the great change in Parliamentary life during the 
last decade or two is the absolute mastery by the executive, that is 
the Cabinet, of the two legislative assemblies. That preponderance 
must, of course, be greatly increased by the polite, delicate, therefore 
perhaps, the unexpected gagging of private M.P.’s, and, as a conse- 
quence, of their most typical constituents. It is very well for a Minister 
of his commanding ability, and with the country as it is to-day abso- 
lutely in the hollow of his hand, to parry questions about a dissolution 
by ironical evasions about living under the operation of the Septennial 
Act. Not Palmerston at the very zenith of his power, not Disraeli, 
not Gladstone even, had a hand so absolutely free at home and 
abroad as Lord Salisbury has had since 1895. He may, indeed, con- 
tinue to have it till 1901; beyond that date, even the constitutional 
usage by which the present Premier lays much store, cannot be much 
delayed. Like all party chiefs, of great social position as well, Lord 
Salisbury lives more or less in ignorance of the real feeling of the 
country he governs. Even to him, as an antidote to the flattering 
tales of parasites and wire-pullers, the tapers and tadpoles who fetch 
and carry or do any odd jobs in the hope of being included in the next 
‘‘ house-party,”’ or the next “‘ smart shoot,” the “‘ dreary drip” of pro- 
vincial platforms, with all of healthy political life which that implies, 
and with all the opportunity of sounding national opinion, which it 
brings, cannot but have a real political and, therefore, a real party 
usefulness. At such a time as the present, these meetings are wanted 
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more than ever, even in the interests of the men now in power. 
Facetious criticism, inconvenient curiosity as to the progress of 
diplomatic transactions are the last things now to be dreaded. The 
real danger to the Ministry, to its Chief, to the country, perhaps to 
the peace of the world is, that a Prime Minister, who is himself 
responsible to no single constituency, should be imperfectly informed 
of the true temper of those classes with whom he is himself never 
called upon to mix. Of the toilers and spinners who are not as the 
lilies of the field (to revive the simile Mr. Chamberlain once 
approved so much) but who do the work and largely make the prosperity 
of the nation, Lord Salisbury knows as little as he does of the Gothic 
paragraphs in a Society newspaper. 

The Tiverton butcher, Rowcliffe, has long since gained immor- 
tality from the association of his name with that of the great foreign 
Minister, who so long represented the town. Lord Palmerston used 
to declare, not entirely in jest, that he owed infinitely more to the 
pertinacious queries of the malcontent Tiverton voter, than to the 
unquestioning support of the men who returned him so persistently 
for the next country town. In the old Delanian period, a clergyman 
named Fraser, who long had a Devonshire living, was employed by 
The Times, as the collector of odds and ends of popular opinion. 
That information has long been replaced in the newspaper by Lobby 
Correspondence, and other gossip paragraphs, uninstructive to those 
who are inside London politics, unintelligible to those who are outside 
them. For Premiers and the Parliaments, the work once done by Mr. 
Fraser for a great newspaper used to be performed by the extra 
Parliamentary gatherings of the vocation. It is now left unperformed 
altogether, possibly for the reasons now stated, with results, hereafter, 
as little likely to be welcomed by the constituents throughout the 
country as by the First Minister of the Queen, himself. 


T. H. S. Escort. 
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The Labour Day 


AMONGST men of all schools and all parties there is general agreement 
that the question of the condition of the people is one of the most 
important that can occupy the thoughts or engage the attention of 
mankind. It is true, of course, that the words “condition” and 
‘‘people”’ mean different things to different minds. The theologian, 
when he speaks of the “‘ condition” of his flock, is thinking of their 
spiritual state. To the physician the “condition” of his patient 
relates solely to the health of mind and body. While, to the political 
economist, the words ‘‘ condition of the people” mean their material 
possessions, economic conditions, and general surroundings. The 
comparative importance of these three conditions is the subject of 
much controversy. If one has not health of mind and body, all other 
possessions are of but little value. Yet it is not to be forgotten that 
poverty is often the cause, and always an aggravation, of mental and 
physical suffering. Again, it was said by One of old, who spake as 
never man spake, ‘‘ What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his ownsoul?” Nothing,truly; yet,as in the case of ill 
health, so, also, in the case of sin, it is not to be forgotten that poverty 
is often the cause. Both for myself and for all mankind do I most 
ardently desire perfect health alike of soul, of mind, and of body. 
But, with all reverence and humility, I hold that the possession of 
material wealth, in sufficient abundance to supply all our physical 
wants, is a great aid to the possession of these blessings. Indeed, I 
go further and say that it is an almost indespensable necessary. I am 
not speaking of great riches—for these, in turn, also tempt to vice— 
but of a competency as defined above. Nor dolI say that poverty 
and bodily health, or poverty and moral excellence, are absolutely 
incompatible. I only: say that they are very difficult and very rare 
combinations ; and that competency and bodily health, competency and 
virtue, are much easier and more frequently to be found together. I 
do not anticipate that many people will dissent from these conclusions. 
They are, in fact, evident to every observant mind. But if anyone 
is in doubt he will find them amply confirmed by official and 
unquestioned statistics. The official returns from our prisons show 
that almost the whole of their inmates come from the poorer section 
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of the community. The test of education, although not conclusive, 
isa fairly true one. Not many wealthy men or women are quite 
uneducated, and the proportion of illiterates in our prisons is so great 
as almost to pass belief. It is quite true that outside, in the general 
community, the poorer section is much more numerous than the 
well-to-do, and that therefore it would be only natural that their 
numbers inside the prisons should also be greater. But the 
proportions are not the same in both places. Out of every ten men 
one passes in the street, at least one is in affluent circumstances. Out 
of every thousand inmates of our prisons, at least nine hundred and 
ninety have come from the poorer class. These figures are, I think, 
conclusive evidence that poverty and crime, so frequently found 
together, stand in large measure in the relation of cause and effect. 
Iam aware, of course, of the counter argument that poverty is, in 
many cases, not the cause, but the result, of crime; and there is 
undoubtedly a great deal of truth in it. In many, many cases 
poverty is the result, and not the cause, of crime. That is undeniable. 
But, making the fullest possible allowance for all these cases, it is 
certain that they form but a small percentage of the whole, and that 
the vast majority are of the opposite kind. This the education test 
proves conclusively. In the cases where poverty is not the inciting 
cause the criminal usually belongs to the well-to-do classes; these 
classes are almost all educated; and the prison returns tell us how 
very few of these are within the walls. It may be said that the poor 
commit many sins and crimes not due to their poverty, such, for 
example, as spring from drunkenness and animal passion. But that 
argument, upon examination, is found not to go very far; for we 
cannot help remembering that drunkenness is itself very often an 
indirect result of poverty and miserable surroundings, and that wealth 
and education usually refine the taste and give to their possessor such 
a measure of self-respect and power of self-restraint as urge and 
enable him to control his mere animal propensities. Wherefore it 
seems, to me, at any rate, after considering the question from every 
point of view, that poverty is the great enemy ; and, for that reason, 
as well as because I am neither physician nor theologian, I shall, in 
these pages, discuss the question of the condition of the people from 
the material or economic standpoint only. 

We have seen that, in speaking of the condition of the people, 
the word ‘‘ condition” has different meanings in different minds. It 
is the same with the word “people.” Technically, of course, the 
people of a country are the whole of its inhabitants, from its highest 
ruler to its lowest pauper, criminal, or slave. But that is not, as we 
all know, the sense in which the word is ordinarily used. It is 
ordinarily used, in this country, at least, to denote more particularly 
the poorer, or working, sections of the community, at times including 
the middle class or, at least, a portion thereof. Rarely, if ever, is it 
used in its strict and proper sense, namely, as comprising the whole 
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population. In practice, it is recognized that the nation is divided 
into three great social classes, the upper, the middle, and the lower; 
the line that divides the first from the second and third being “ birth” 
or ‘‘descent,” the gulf that separates the third from the two others 
being its poverty. It is the last-named, the working class, that alone 
requires help or deserves consideration. The other two, the middle 
and upper classes, can take care of themselves. Wherefore it results 
tliat, when we say that the question of the condition of the people is 
one of the most important that can occupy our thoughts, we mean, 
by ‘‘the condition of the people,” the economic condition of the 
working class. 

Let us now consider what is this condition, this economic 
condition of the working class, that demands and deserves our 
attention. It is, admittedly, a condition of hardship, of privations, of 
suffering, and, in many cases, of death. At the top, no doubt, there 
are many men of the working class, men of exceptional ability and 
character, who earn what are called good wages and who are 
blessed with continuous good health which enables them ‘to keep 
constantly employed, and whose lives, therefore, are tolerably comfort- 
able. But these, after all, are very few, in comparison with the vast 
bulk of their fellows who have neither their health nor their ability, 
and whose lives are a weary round of exhausting daily toil and a 
prolonged struggle for existence. And it is with the condition of the 
miserable many, not of the comfortable few, that we have to deal, for 
they who are well need not the physician, but only those who are ill. 
I could, of course, fill many pages with the statistics of poverty, 
showing, to weariness, the sufferings and hardships at present endured 
by the working class and their children; but the facts are so well 
known and so generally acknowledged that I refrain from the 
superfluous task and proceed with my argument. 

All proposals of economic reform, wherever, whenever, and 
however suggested, are invariably 1esisted from one quarter or another. 
And the reason is not far to seek. There never was an economic 
injustice but ,that someone profited by it; and what more natural 
than that those who 'profit by it shall resist any attempt to end it? 
Therefore it is that, dreadful as are the sufferings of the mass of the 
workers under the present system and present economic conditions, 
voices are heard defending that system and those conditions, and 
contending for their continuance. See, say these voices, how the 
country has prospered under them! If you interfere with them, if 
you alter them or attempt to alter them, that prosperity will be 
destroyed and the country will be ruined! Well, it is quite true that 
the country, taken as a whole, has prospered during the prevalence of 
the present system and the present conditions; but that prosperity 
has not been equally divided. It has come mostly to the middle 
class; and the working class, whose labour has been the chief factor 
in its production, have not received their just portion. Moreover, it is 
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quite possible that, under another system and other conditions, the 
country might have been equally prosperous, with this material 
difference, that the bulk of the prosperity would have come to its true 
creators, the working class, instead of to the middle class, its mere 
exploiters. The greatness and prosperity of one’s country is a 
legitimate subject of pride and object of ambition, provided always 
that the prosperity is justly divided amongst its real producers and 
the greatness shared equally by the whole people. But if the 
greatness and prosperity are to be mainly appropriated by the idle and 
employing classes, to the practical exclusion of the working class, then 
the greatness and prosperity can have no charm for that class, and it 
is only natural that it should determine to alter the system and 
conditions under which such results are possible. The reforming 
workman who would go forward 1s not, however, less a patriot than 
is the reactionary aristocrat who would go back to his grandfather’s 
time, or the stagnant bourgeois who is well satisfied with things as 
they are. The only difference between him and them is that he 
wishes to obtain for his class a little more than they now possess of 
the prosperity of that country of which they are all so proud. Surely 
that is not an unreasonable desire, nor one which should lack the 
sympathy and support of every man interested in the question of the 
condition of the people. 

Having, then, seen that the present condition of the people is a 
miserable one, and having agreed that some change in that condition is 
desirable; the question next to be considered is, What should the 
change be? In considering this question, it will be advantageous to 
remember that many efforts have already been made in this direction, 
and that they have all failed. Generation after generation has possessed 
its philanthrophists, large-hearted, justice-loving men, who, each in 
his own day and own way, tried to lighten the burdens of the oppressed 
toiler. Some of these efforts were not altogether fruitless. Here and 
there, to some extent, and for some time, some slight mitigation of the 
workmen’s hardships was effected, but they all failed to achieve the 
great task of complete economic emancipation, and the workers re- 
main to-day, as in the past centuries, the slaves of the other sections of 
the community. In the earlier times they were bond-slaves; to-day, 
they are wage-slaves. The change is only in name, their slavery 
to-day being as absolute and abject as it ever was. The failure of all 
these efforts, well-meant and courageously prosecuted, was due, in my 
opinion, to the simple fact that they did not attack the disease at the 
root, but dealt only with its symptoms. There was once made an 
attack on the true line, Lord Ashley’s Factory Acts, and it con- 
sequently achieved a measure of success greater than all the others, 
and effected a change whose blessings a portion of the workers still 
enjoy. Lord Ashley’s motive in pleading for shorter hours for factory 
workers was purely humanitarian. He had no arriéve pensée as to 


economic results, and legislated only for the women and children. 
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But he builded better than he knew, and his Acts may yet form the 
foundation stone of the economic freedom of the English working 
class, for it is to the shortening of the hours of labour, the legislative 
restrictions of the labour day, and to it alone, that the worker must 
look for his social and economic emancipation. 

The question of the compulsory limitation of the hours of labour 
has not recently been so prominently before the public as it was two 
or three years ago. Various causes have contributed to.this end. 
For one thing, the leaders of the different factions of the working 
class, the men who championed the Eight Hours Movement at that 
time, have, unfortunately, fallen out amongst themselves, devoting to 
mutual destruction energies that might have carried the movement 
far towards a successful issue. For another, external politics, more 
dramatic and exciting than home affairs, have lately almost 
monopolized public attention. And, for a third, it must be owned 
the workers themselves, who, their friends thought, had at last grasped 
the one plan which alone can free them from their economic bondage, 
the workers themselves have become lukewarm on the subject and 
appear, for the moment, to be either indifferent or hopeless about their 
own condition. Now and then they indulge in sectional strikes, in 
different trades, at different times, in different places, and for different 
objects. But almost all these spasmodic efforts have a strange air of 
unreality about them, as if even their promoters had no heart for them 
and were more than half prepared for the defeat which was their invaria- 
ble result. The workers have, in fact, at the present time, no definite 
head, no capable leaders. They are a flock of sheep, with any number 
of bell-wethers, but not one shepherd. And the bells of the bell- 
wethers only guide them to the shearing shed, where they are duly 
shorn. It may, however, be reasonably assumed that this state of 
things will not last. Sooner or later, a leader will certainly arise, and 
a policy be put forward, which shall, to some extent at least, unite the 
workers and re-kindle their enthusiasm. And the basis of that policy 
must, in the nature of the case, be the compulsory limitation of the 
labour day, for all other proposals for the permanent improvement of 
the economic condition of the working class will be found, in time, to 
be either useless or worse than useless. 

The present demand for a shorter labour day is due, in large 
measure, to the teachings of Karl Marx and to the active, practical 
exertions of his English disciples. For many years past, in 
Continental Europe, Marx has been recognized as the one 
and only true economist, and, latterly, his doctrines have taken 
root also in England, Australia, and America, in all of which 
countries the short hours movement is, for the most part, 
organized and directed by his followers. Marx founded the 
** International,” and created the German Social Democratic Party. 
These were great achievements, but they sink into insignificance beside 
the movement for the shortening of the labour day which his disciples 
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are conducting in every quarter of the civilized globe. The distinc- 
tion of Marx’s teaching is its legality. He was a revolutionist, no 
doubt, but he was also a philosopher. He knew that changes made 
by violence are often unmade by the same means, whereas changes 
made by law are usually accepted and maintained. Hence he inclined 
more to the ballot-box than to the barricade, and hence also his 
followers’ present desire for a legislative limitation of the labour day, 
rather than a series of violent and anarchic struggles. 

The demand for the legislative restriction of the hours of labour 
rests on three main propositions, First: That the present economic 
condition of the workers is unjust. Second: That that condition, 
being unjust, ought to be remedied. And, third: That the legislative 
restrictions of the hours of labour is not only the best, but is the only 
practicable and effective means by which that condition can be 
satisfactorily and permanently remedied. 

The first proposition—that the present economic condition of the 
workers is unjust—is proved by two facts, namely, that, under that 
condition, the workers have (a) more than their proportionate share 
of the work of the nation to perform; and (b) less than their pro- 
portionate share of the wealth of the nation to enjoy. Firstly, as to 
work. The fact itself is, of course, well known and undisputed ; but, 
inasmuch as the extent of the inequality is not so well known, it may 
be useful to examine the point with some closeness. 

The number of adult males in the United Kingdom—it is of adult 
males only that I speak throughout this article—may be said to be at pre- 
sent about 9,000,000. Of these, not less than 1,000,000 live in voluntary 
and wealthy idleness; rather more than another 1,000,000, at the other 
end of the scale, in enforced idleness and want, leaving the whole of 
the work of the nation to be done—so far as it is done by its adult male 
population—by the remaining 7,000,000. Of these 7,000,000, at least 
another 1,000,000 may be put down as (a) working employers and 
(b) independent workers, that is, men working for and by themselves. 
This leaves, finally, about 6,000,000 of wage-receiving workers, by 
whom nearly all the work of the nation is undoubtedly performed.* 

Theaverage hours of labour for each of these wage-receivers is at present 
about twelve per day, Saturdays included, making 72 hours per week. 
This includes weekday overtime, but is altogether exclusive of Sunday 
labour. The average hours of labour of the 1,000,000 working employers 
and men working for themselves, above referred to, may be taken to 
be at least equal to those of the wage-receiving workmen; so that we 
have a total of 7,000,000 adult male workers, of different classes, 
working on an average 12 hours every working day, 72 hours every 
week. Now, if the 2,000,000 adult male idlers, above-mentioned, the 
voluntarily and involuntarily unemployed, were to take their 


*These figures, while substantially accurate, are, of course, really approximations ; 
the actual numbers fluctuating from time to time with the inflow and outflow of the 
labour market and the alternations of rising and falling trade. That is understood. 
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proportionate share of the nation’s work, the same amount of work 
that is now performed by the 7,000,000 working 12 hours per day and 
72 hours per week, would then be performed by 9,000,000 working 
9+ hours per day or 56 hours per week. Therefore, 2} hours per day, 
or 16 hours per week, is the excess above his just share which the 
average worker now performs. Thus I prove my first point as to the 
present unequal division of labour. The fact that the working 
employer and the man who works for himself both also work 12 hours 
per day does not affect the argument, inasmuch as their labour does 
not lighten the unjust burden that lies on the wage-receiver. 

Next, as to the unequal division of wealth. The total annual 
income of the United Kingdom may be said to be at present about 
£2,000,000,000 sterling. Some official estimates, issued many years 
ago, indicated an annual income, at that time, of about £1,500,000,000; 
and, making allowance for subsequent normal increase and for 
interested concealments of wealth (a material item) £2,000,000,000, 
may be taken as inside the present actual amount. Now, all this 
£2,000,000,000 is not, of course, the product of wage-receiving adult 
male labour. Part of it is the product of (a) the labour of women and 
children, of (b) the labour of the independent workmen who work 
for themselves, of (c) the labour of the employers who are also workers, 
and of (d) commerce, exchange, foreign investments, possessions, etc. 
These numerous separate sources of income must all be recognized 
and their due proportions allotted to them. They must not be either 
forgotten or ignored. But it is the adult male wage-receiver and his 
position that constitute the main problem; the solution of it will 
involve the solution of the others; therefore it is on its solution that 
all our present arguments are concentrated. 

Let us, then, deduct for these other sources of income, say, 
£500,000,000, a fourth of the whole, a most liberal allowance. We 
have still £1,500,000,000 left as the result of the labour of our 6,000,000 
wage-receiving adult male workers. And when we divide that sum equally 
amongst these workers we find the amount to be exactly £250 per 
man per annum, or about £4 16s. 8d. per week. But what is the 
actual average wage received by these workers? Four pounds sixteen 
shilling and eight pence per week? We all know that it is not that. 
It is, at the present time (1899) about 25s. per week, or £65 per 
annum. The average for England is about 27s. per week, for Scot- 
land about 23s. 6d., and for Ireland about 18s., the gross average 
being, as stated, about 25s. Ten years ago, the gross average was 
only 23s. But during the past decade wages have steadily risen in 
many industries, the aggregate rise yielding, as nearly as can be ascer- 
tained, an average, spread over all industries, of 2s. per man per week. 
This is, of course, a net result, the decreases being set against the 
increases, and a total balance struck. These figures then, reveal the 
startling fact that, out of a total annual income of £2,000,000,000, of 
which they themselves produce at least three-fourths, the 6,000,000 
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wage-earning workers receive only £390,000,000, or £65 each; where- 
as the 2,000,000 non-producing consumers, working employers, etc., 
take £1,610,000,000, or £805 each. 

It has been stated by some who are not conversant with the 
subject, that the foregoing figures, notably the estimate of national 
income, are exaggerated. Very well. Let us suppose for the sake of 
argument, that they are exaggerated ; that the national income is not 
£2,000,000,000, but only the £1,500,000,000 generally accepted, and 
that, of that latter sum, only £1,000,000,000, two-thirds of the whole, 
is due to the labour of the 6,000,000 workers. Suppose, further, that 
the average wage is not 25s., but, say, 27s., an enormous concession. 
What then? Why, even with all these points allowed, the result still 
is that, in return for his wage of 27s., each of the aforesaid 6,000,000 
workmen produces value worth £3 4s. 1d. Let the objector take which 
set of figures he prefers. Both prove the worker to be robbed of the 
fruits of his labour ; the difference between them is only a difference 
of degree. In the presence of these facts it is evident that the wealth 
of the country, as well as its labour, is most unequally and unjustly 
divided. 

Having, then, proved that the workers have at present more than 
their proportionate share of the work to perform, and less than their 
just share of the wealth to enjoy, it follows that the present economic 
condition of the workers is unjust. And, although it is no necessary 
part of the argument, I may add, what is already well known, that 
that condition is extremely hurtful and injurious. When I say that 
that condition is injurious, I mean, of course, that it is injurious to 
the workers themselves; I do not mean that it is injurious to 
everybody. That is not so, or means would soon be found to alter it. 
It is not injurious to either employers of labour or to the wealthy non- 
producing consumers. It is, on the contrary, very advantageous to 
both of these sections of the community, for it enables the one to pro- 
cure cheap labour and the other to procure cheap commodities. But 
it is decidedly injurious to the 6,000,000 workers themselves and to 
their families, and even more injurious to the 1,000,000 compulsorily 
idle workmen and their families, and as these two groups constitute 
more than three-fourths of our total population, their claims are, even 
on the Benthamite ground of “the greatest good of the greatest 
number,” entitled to first consideration. And how does the present 
economic condition of the workers injure them? It injures them in 
every part of life—mental, moral, and physical. The long and 
laborious toil, the scanty and inferior food, the wretched and insanitary 
homes, the insufficient clothing, the corroding anxieties—any one of 
these would suffice to poison life; combined they reduce their victims 
to a condition of living death. They starve and stunt the body, 
enfeeble the mind, and enshroud the childhood of the workers in an 
atmosphere of pollution which is doubtless responsible for many after- 
lives of crime and degradation. The misery of the workers is indeed 
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very great and very real, although the fact is often loudly denied by 
many of the wealthy and well-to-do. But one simple test proves the 
insincerity of these denials. What wealthy or well-to-do man ever 
voluntarily divests himself of his possessions and descends into the 
ranks of the workers? Not one. On the contrary, when that wealth 
is taken from its possessers by misfortune, as sometimes happens, how 
often do we see the dispossessed committing suicide rather than face 
the dreadful horrors of poverty. No, there are really no two opinions 
as to the injuries that are inflicted on the workers by the excessive toil 
and insufficient reward which characterize their present economic con- 
dition. So that, alike on the grounds of abstract justice—jiat justitia, 
vuat celum—and of political expediency—salus populi suprema lex—it 
is imperative that that condition be immediately remedied. 

But although, as we have seen, the present economic condition of 
the workers is both unjust and injurious, there are those who still deny 
that that condition can, or ought to, be changed, and who resist and 
obstruct all attempts to alter it by shortening the hours of labour. An 
increase of wages now and then they would not mind, but to all 
suggestions of a shorter labour day they are resolutely hostile. They 
know that the advance in wages given to-day can be recalled to- 
morrow or the day after, but that a shorter labour day would give the 
workers the command of the labour market, and that, once established, 
it could not be so easily withdrawn. ‘These objectors are of two 
classes: first, those who objeet to a shorter labour day, however 
achieved; and, second, those who object—or, at least, profess to 
object—only to its legal enforcement. I will examine the various 
objections of both classes in their order, and endeavour to answer them 
all. It may be said, What about wages? Do they not require 
attention and revision? The answer is that, if the hours of labour 
are shortened until there is no surplus in the labour market, not an idle 
man in the country, the law of supply and demand will itself 
adjust wages without any legislation, securing for the worker a 
wage that will be equal to the full value of his labour. 
At present there are in this country seven workmen to every six 
jobs; and, as the seventh man, the man who has been left out, is only 
too ready and willing to supplant any of the others for such return as 
will keep him from death by starvation, the employer has no difficulty 
in retaining the services of these others at a bare subsistence wage. 
He would pay them even less than that—and, in fact, in many cases 
does so—but for the reflection that he requires their continuous service 
and wishes that service to be of an efficient character, and realizes that 
that service cannot be both continuous and efficient unless the man 
who has to render it receives at least a subsistence wage. In many 
cases, as I have said, less than a subsistence wage is paid; but that is, 
as a rule, for unskilled services, which anyone can perform, which 
need not be continuous, and which can easily be obtained, when 
required, from the constantly overflowing surplus in the labour market. 
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Less than a subsistence wage is also paid to thousands and thousands 
of young women who are employed in what are called the genteel 
occupations, and whose employers—many of them public men of 
saintly reputation—expect them to eke out their scanty weekly 
pittance by earnings in a connection that cannot be named. But, as 
a rule, taking all classes of workers, a subsistence wage is paid. 
When the labour day is shortened and the six jobs have become 
seven, or perhaps eight, all this will be changed. The services of the 
seventh man will then be very urgently required, and, freed from their 
mutual cut-throat competition, the seven men will be in a position to 
induce their employer—compel him, if necessary—to pay them, not a 
subsistence wage, but the full value of their labour, whatever that may 
be. There will be no necessity to pass an Act of Parliament respecting 
wages; these will adjust themselves. Society, having need of the 
services of labour to minister to its daily wants, and having the means 
thereto, will pay the price necessary to obtain those services; and 
that price will be determined automatically by the inexorable law of 
supply and demand, and will be found to correspond with the full 
value of the labour rendered. Shorten the labour day to the point 
indicated, and all the other economic evils that surround the worker 
will vanish of themselves. 

The first objection advanced by the first of the above-named 
classes is that any atfempt to shorten the labour day in this country 
must fail, because the workers are themselves opposed to it. The 
workmen, these opponents assert, are well satisfied with the present 
system, and wish to be left free to work for as many hours as they like 
and as much overtime as they can get. The answer to that is that, 
even if the assertion were true, it would not, as we shall see presently, 
make the plea a valid one; but that, as a matter of fact, it is not true. 
It is, on the contrary, the fact that the vast majority of British 
workmen are intensely dissatisfied with the present system, and ardently 
desire its alteration. But there are amongst workmen, as amongst 
other classes, men of limited intelligence and sluggish disposition. And 
some of these men, not understanding the question and fearing that 
short hours must mean short wages, shrink from what they regard asa 
doubtful if not dangerous experiment. They are aware, in a vague way, 
that their condition is not what it ought to be, but they do not see 
how it is to be improved. They feel, moreover, quite truly, that their 
condition, bad as it is, is better than that of many of their fellows 
(the unemployed),and they fear that, like the dog in the fable, they will 
lose the bone in clutching at the shadow. And they are inclined rather 
to endure the ills they have than fly to others they know not of. These 
men, however, are but a small minority of the workers, a minority, more- 
over, that is rapidly diminishing. As this is a point about which there 
is much dispute, it may be as well to mention one or two facts bearing 
onit. The working men of the United Kingdom are, in round numbers, 
close upon 7,000,000. Of these, about 1,500,000, one fifth of the 
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whole, are members of trade unions. With regard to these trade 
unionists, we have some data to guide us to their opinions. So long 
ago as 1888 a plebiscite was taken by the trade unions of the country 
on the two questions (a) ‘‘ Are you in favour of an eight hours limit of 
the day’s work—total 48 hours per week ?” and (b) “‘ Are you in favour 
of Parliament enforcing an eight hour’s day by law?” The replies 
were (a) Yes, 22,720; No, 4,097. (b) Yes, 17,267; No, 3,819. This 
seems pretty decisive, showing that the workers are not only in favour 
of the shortening of the labour day, but are also in favour of its 
enforcement by the strong arm of the law. And I may add, as 
confirmation of these decisions, that a resolution in favour of a “ Legal 
Eight Hours Day” has been a standing item in the programme of 
every Trade Union Congress for some years past, and that it is always 
adopted with ever-increasing majorities. So that, as far as the 
organized workers of the country are concerned, it is not possible to 
contend that they are opposed to the legal shortening of the labour 
day. With regard to the 5,500,000 non-unionists it is safe to assume 
that a majority of them are in favour of a compulsory reduction of the 
hours of labour, seeing that they are mostly the unskilled workers, one 
portion of whom work excessively long hours, while another portion 
starve for want of work altogether. But, as I said before, even if a 
majority of the workers were opposed to the shortening of the labour 
day, that would not be a conclusive argument against it. It is, of 
course, always desirable to have the consent to any scheme of all the 
parties whom that scheme will affect. It is always desirable, but it is 
not always necessary. The first question is, Is it just ? The second, Is 
it expedient ? And when, as in the present case, it is both just and 
expedient, there isno room for furthur argument, the reform must be 
carried out forthwith, even although it is opposed by one or more of 
the parties that will be affected by it. If reformers were never to carry 
out any reforms until they had the assent of all who were to be 
benefited by them, they would never carry out any reforms at all. 
But there is an additional reason why the consent of the present 
workers to the shortening of the labour day is not absolutely necessary, 
and that is that they are not the parties principally concerned, not the 
persons whom the measure will principally affect. The persons whom 
it will principally affect, and on whose behalf, primarily, it is demanded, 
are the present unemployed. These a shortened labour day will 
benefit immensely and immediately, by finding them employment. 
That is its first and greatest object. | The present workers it will also 
benefit by shortening their working day and increasing their wages. 
That is its second and lesser object. I do not belittle this second 
object—far, very far from it. It is great, very great. But it is not so 
great, nor anything like so urgent as the former—upon which, in fact, 
it is contingent, and without which it can never come to pass at all. 
But, it will next be said, if a law was passed limiting the length 
of the labour day in ‘England and thereby increasing the cost of all 
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English-produced commodities, two things would happen. First, 
there would be a rush of cheaper foreign-produced commodities to cut 
out the English products ; and, second, there would be a rush of 
starving foreign workmen to take the places of the English workmen ; 
and the result would be that there would be no market at all for either 
the goods of the British merchant or the labour of the British 
workman. 

The answer to that is that undoubtedly these things would happen 
—if they were not prevented. The foreign merchant and the foreign 
workman would, if permitted, certainly act as above-suggested, for it 
would be to their interest todo so. And nobody could blame them 
for trying. But, just as it would be to the interest of the foreign 
merchant and foreign workman to enter the English market and 
undersell the British merchant and British workman, so, also, would 
it be to the interest of the British merchant and British workman to 
keep the foreigners out, and this they would promptly and very 
naturally do, using the same machinery for that purpose—namely, the 
legislature—which they used for shortening the labour day. Having 
shortened the labour day for British workmen and British manufacturers 
to eight or nine hours, it would obviously be most unjust to admit 
to British markets foreign labour and produce on a different footing. 
To compel the British manufacturer to stop his machinery at the end 
of a daily eight hours run, while we admitted to our markets 
foreign goods produced by a ten or twelve hours day, would be so 
preposterously absurd as to expose us to a roar of European laughter. 
The suggestion is, in fact, too ridiculous for serious discussion. Yet, 
I believe there are many—those, especially, whose interest it is to 
obtain cheap commodities, even at the expense of the producer—who 
will solemnly defend the right of the foreigner to blackleg British 
labour and undersell British produce, and who will denounce as 
“Protection” all legislation having for its object the defence of 
British labour and British manufactures against unfair foreign competi- 
tion.* It may be urged that there are certain products, necessary for 
comfortable life in England that England herself does not produce, 
and that these, at least, would have to be imported. That is quite 
true. Such products probably would be imported. But they would 
not be imported because they were comforts, but because their 
importation and sale in this country did not affect or injure the 
economic and industrial interests of this country’s workers. That is 
the essential point. 

The fact that the British market can be reserved for British 
products having been demonstrated, the objectors next assert that 
our home market would not suffice to sustain us as a nation, and that 
we cannot afford to lose our present trade in foreign markets, which 
we certainly should lose if we increased the selling price of the 
commodities that we place on these markets. The answer to that is 


*The general question of Protection is treated more fully on a later page. 
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a direct and flat denial. Our present consignments to foreign markets 
are only equal to about one-seventeenth of our home consumption, 
and it is idle to say that the loss of one-seventeenth of our present 
total produce-trade would ruin us. Moreover, it is certain that we 
should not lose the whole of that one-seventeenth, for there are 
several British products that would still command a sale in foreign 
markets even if their price was considerably raised. But a much more 
important factor here comes into view, one which dwarfs the preceding 
one into insignificance, and that is the enormous increase in our home 
trade which would immediately follow the enrichment of our own 
working class. How much that increase would be cannot, of course, 
be foretold with exactness: it can only be conjectured ; but it would 
be a very moderate estimate indeed to put it at three or four times as 
much as our present foreign trade altogether. In the satisfaction of 
this increased demand British manufacturers and merchants would 
find ample compensation for any loss of foreign trade that they might 
experience, and British workmen find increased and more profitable 
demand for their labour. But even if that were not so, even if the 
lost foreign trade was a complete and dead loss, uncompensated for 
by any increase in our home trade, even then it would be impossible 
to retain it, its retention being incompatible with the new order of 
things essential to the economic freedom of the workers. The welfare 
of the great mass of the people is more important than the commercial 
interests of the small section of foreign traders. 

The opponents of a shorter labour day next declare that the 
proposed remedy would be ineffective, inasmuch as, even if an Eight 
Hours Day were established to-morrow, and the surplus labour in the 
market thereby absorbed, in a few years’ time, in consequence of 
increase of population and of improved productive appliances, the 
evil would have returned as great as ever. 

The answer to that is, of course, that the labour day must be 
shortened or lengthened from time to time, keeping strict pace with 
the increase or decrease of the numbers of the workers, the increase or 
decrease of improved productive appliances, and the increase or 
decrease of the effective demand of the market. The law of the 
labour day would, like the Budget or Army Estimates, naturally come 
before the legislature annually, and it would be the simple duty of 
Parliament to shorten or lengthen the labour day in accordance with 
the returns of the day relating to the labour market, in the same 
way that it increases or diminishes the estimates for the coming 
year in accordance with estimated expenditure. If there was a 
10 per cent. deficiency of labour, the legislature would decree a 10 per 
cent. extension of the labour day. And if there was a 10 per cent, 
superfluity of labour, then it would decree a 10 per cent. shortening of 
the labour day. How the deficiency or superfluity had been brought 
about would be immaterial. Whether from increase or decrease of 
the numbers of the workers, the increase or decrease of productive 
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appliances, increase or decrease of effective demand—these would not 
affect the question. The only point to be considered would be the 
fact of a deficiency or superfluity (as the case might be) of labour in 
the market, and the only task to adjust the supply to the demand. 
The matter is really very simple, and nobody can pretend not to 
understand it. 

It may be said that this compulsory absorption of the surplus in 
the labour market would operate injuriously against labour-saving 
inventions, inasmuch as they would then be much less valuable, 
commercially, than they are at present. But that is a mistake. At 
present, labour-saving inventions are wage-saving inventions, and it is 
this latter quality that gives them their present immense commercial 
value. At present, a new machine—like, for example, the Linotype— 
that will enable ten men to do the work that now requires twenty, is 
worth ten men’s wages, and will continue to be worth ten men’s 
wages, as long as it lasts. It is therefore well worth buying. The 
employer buys it from the inventor, puts it into use, discharges the 
ten men, and putting what would have been their wages into his 
pocket (deducting the cost of the machine), soon amasses a fortune, 
while his discharged workmen find their way to the workhouse or the 
cemetery. That is what happens now, and that is what (excepting 
the fate of the workers) would substantially happen, even if the labour 
day were shortened. The invention of the Linotype machine, while 
absolutely revolutionizing economic conditions in the composing 
department of the printing trade, would have only an infinitesimal 
effect on the general industries of the country, of which not one in a 
hundred would have, in any year, a similar invention to record. The 
result would be that, even in the event of the labour day being 
further shortened, to absorb the men thrown out of employment by 
the invention of the Linotype and other machines, only a very small 
proportion of that burden, probably not 1 per cent., would come back 
on the composing branch of the printing trade. It is therefore 
evident that the commercial value of the invention would be 
practically as great as ever. But that question of the inventor and 
his sacred welfare is really a very small one, and is only noticed 
through a desire to meet and answer every conceivable objection, 
however trifling, that is, or can be, put forward against a legal shorten- 
ing of the labour day. 

These objections being disposed of, we come to the next, which 
takes the form of an assertion that the general increase of wages that 
would certainly follow the shortening of the labour day, would not 
really benefit the workman, inasmuch as the increase of wage would 
have to be added to the cost of the commodities the workman pro- 
duced, and that, as he himself is a consumer of these commodities, he 
would thus pay away in increased price, for his commodities, all that 
he had received as increased wages. This argument, although ex- 
tremely superficial, is extensively used by those who really believe in 
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it, as well as by those who know better. One obvious rejoinder to it 
at once presents itself, a rejoinder that is quite unanswerable. It is 
this: If the workman will derive no benefit from an increase of wage, 
if he will have to pay back for his commodities the increase of wage 
he has received, if he will be compelled to return with his left hand 
what he has taken with his right, then who would be injured by the 
change? And, if no one would be injured by the change, if it would 
make no difference to anybody, why resist it? But, of course, 
the change would make a great difference, as is well enough known 
to many who contend the contrary. It would make all the difference 
in the world to the idle and non-producing consumer; for he, 
being a non-wage-receiver, would not participate in the increased 
wage, while, as a consumer, he would have to pay for his com- 
modities the increased price that would be demanded in consequence 
of the increased wage. And the idle and non-producing class is 
quite aware of these facts, and that is why it resists the proposal. 
But the briefest of demonstrations will suffice to make the matter 
clear to the meanest intellect. 


MALTMAN Barry. 


To be continued. 





England in Hysterics 


TimE was when the Englishman was credited with enjoying a 
singularly phlegmatic disposition and being entirely occupied with 
his own small interests, regarding contemptuously the affairs of the 
rest of the world. He might get excited and even angry at the 
sufferings of a brother Englishman, should he be maltreated by 
unspeakable foreigners, but that feeling expressed itself in a dull way 
in a wild shout for the blood of the offending people. Nothing shows 
the great difference im England itself—the great strides Englishmen 
have made in losing their national character—as some of the events of 
the last six months. The fact that England was a great and growing 
Empire was unknown to the country generally twenty-five years ago, 
and it required the poetic fancy and political ability of the great Jew 
Statesman Beaconsfield to crystalize the idea and put it into sucha 
form that the man in the street should be able to see the brightness of 
this country’s destiny. Many people must remember the terrible 
ridicule which met the great idea and swamped it: how the great 
Statesman died in lonely opposition unappreciated in his greatness 
by his country. Twenty years had scarcely passed when the people 
suddenly found themselves possessed of a great Empire, and have now 
apparently gone wildly to the other extreme and require very careful 
handling lest the laudable sense of responsibility for a glorious future 
should degenerate into a hysterical and weakening over-confidence. 
As an example we might quote many of the absurd leading articles 
appearing daily in the Press about the crisis in the Transvaal; some 
even headed ‘‘ How long, oh Lord, how long?” In the minds of 
those hasty scribes there is no room for doubt; they are too busy 
preaching that we are the chosen people of the Lord and foretelling, 
without responsibility, pleasant things to the Elect. A war on such 
a question as qualification for a franchise, whether it be for three, five, 
or seven years, seems to an unexcited, thinking individual such an 
enormity that a Christian people only in a state of hysterical 
excitement could suffer it to be done. And yet on all hands war is 
being talked of, and even longed for, and to regard it as unnecessary 
in discussing the situation in public of in a speech is certain to subject 
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the speaker to insult. There were papers foolish enough to publish 
letters asking why Mr. Morley should not be imprisoned for his moral 
courage in pointing out the awful horrors in which war, however 
righteous, must necessarily result. 

Another example of the dangerous, hysterical state of England 
is to be seen in the wild excitement about the unfortunate Captain 
Dreyfus who has been twice found guilty by a competent military 
court. Were Captain Dreyfus an Englishman, one could understand 
that such a trial as his would attract great attention, but this country 
surely has no right to interfere between a French convict and his 
punishment, and to the spectator it seems highly creditable to the 
French people that they still render it safe for Englishmen to travel in 
France. Every insult, every epithet, that the unscrupulous mind of a 
newspaper correspondent can invent, has been hurled relentlessly at 
the institution that Frenchmen hold most dear, the institution that 
they have made the most terrible sacrifice to keep efficient. Were 
the situation reversed, it would be impossible for Frenchmen to live in 
London; one need only remember the treatment of some German 
residents during the excitement which followed the episode of the 
German Emperor’s unfortunate telegram to President Kruger. 

Even the newspaper correspondents speak of the fairness of the 
trial, the patience with which the Judges listened to all the evidence 
brought forward, and to the long series of speeches for the defence— 
and yet, just because the judgment of the Court is different to their 
hysterical, illogical ideas, they insult, in the most cruel way, the 
soldiers who carried out, with the most perfect courtesy, a very 
terrible duty. 

Can anything excuse the wildness of the Daily Mail at such a 
juncture asserting “‘ France has suffered a moral Sedan”? Can any- 
thing excuse the Times comparing the gendarmes on duty to the 
soldiers on the way to Golgotha, or the blasphemy concealed in the 
comparison of Colonel Jouaust to Pontius Pilate? Rudyard 
Kipling, with a poet’s true intuition, saw the danger of the hysterical 
state into which England was falling when he wrote one of the 
greatest of his works—‘‘ Lest we forget.” 

There is such a duty as international courtesy; a virtue which, if 
practised in a straightforward, honest manner, would do a great deal 
for the cause of Peace. This virtue must not only be expected at the 
hands and from the official representatives of any nation, it must 
shine, in order to be successful, in all the official utterances which go 
to form and to influence public opinion. At the present moment 
“hysterics ” seem the order of the day, and a newspaper that wishes 
to increase its circulation must apparently throw “sweet reasonable- 
ness ” to the winds and fan to a dangerous point the public excitement. 
Such wholesale and intemperate condemnation of a Court of Justice is 
foolish in the extreme, for it misses its point by its very violence. No 
cautious, trained observer would condemn a Court because the judg- 
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ment, after a long and curious trial, was inacceptable to a number of 
untrained, irresponsible individuals. However improper the conduct 
of the Court may have been, and no one yet has dared to accuse 
them—whatever corruption the officers composing the Court may be 
guilty of, and no one yet has dared to accuse them; the judgment 
is a judgment given in accordance with the French law and, as 
such, is entitled to respect, at all events by all the rules of inter- 
national courtesy by us. 

All true patriots, whatever their opinion about the guilt or the 
innocence of Capt. Dreyfus, should set their faces sternly against such 
indecent and improper utterances as ‘‘ Rennes is France’s moral 
Sedan.” ‘As for the verdict of the Court Martial, it is both cruel and 
ridiculous.” ‘‘ The finding of the Rennes Court Martial constitutes in 
itself the grossest and the most appalling prostitution of justice the 
world has witnessed in modern times.” Or “ Dreyfus recognized 
innocent by an entire world is offered up like a living sacrifice to Moloch 
on the altar of the God of Battles.” That Capt. Dreyfus is held guilt- 
less by the entire world is deliberately untrue—the latter fact about a 
sacrifice to Moloch on the altar of the God of Battles, is too ridiculous 
and “impossible ” to be worth comment. 

The mixture of ideas is distinctly symptomatic of strong drink or 
hopeless hysteria. 


A. S. QUICK. 















































Swedenborg in England 


To most persons, Swedenborg is but a name, and the name usually 
suggests a dreamy, unpractical mystic. Yet we have the authority of 
Emerson for saying that, in his own day, he, ‘‘ no doubt, led the most 
real life of any man in the world.” He was, in fact, one of the most 
learned men in Europe in the physical sciences, a profound 
philosopher, and, even in his theology, an intensely matter-of-fact 
person. He received the best education his country could give him, 
which was supplemented at English and Continental Universities; 
he travelled widely, and was a keen observer of men and things. He 
knew personally, or corresponded with, many of the greatest men of 
his time, and was on terms of intimacy with a succession of Swedish 
monarchs and other Royal personages. The observations of such a 
man on the men and movements of his age, should certainly be worth 
our consideration. 

Learning was at a low ebb in Sweden in the early eighteenth 
century, and a somewhat rigorous censorship was exercised over the 
Press. Hence Swedenborg found it necessary to spend much of his 
life out of his native country; partly for the purpose of study, and 
partly for the publication of his numerous works. These latter were, 
for the most part, produced in London or Amsterdam. John Christian 
Cuno, who lived in the Dutch capital, and knew Swedenborg in his 
later years, tells us :—‘‘ The cause of his journeys, I believe, has been 
exclusively because here and in London he had full liberty accorded 
to him to print whatever he liked, which liberty would never have 
been granted him in his native town, and probably nowhere else in 
Christendom.” 

In the course of his many excursions, Swedenborg visited England, 
France, Holland, Germany, Denmark, and Italy. He made a 
lengthened stay in England on several occasions between the years 
1710 and 1772, some record of which visits we have in fragmentary 
diaries and occasional letters. From these we gather many interest- 
ing particulars. 

For the information of those who are unacquainted with the 
circumstances of Swedenborg’s life, it may be stated that he was the 
second son of Jesper Swedberg, Bishop of Skara, in West Gothland, 
from 1702 till 1735, and was known by his father’s surname as 
Emanuel Swedberg, until 1719, when the family was ennobled and 
took the name of Swedenborg. The eldest son having died in the 
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meantime, the subject of this sketch became the head of the younger 
branch of the family, and, as such, had a seat for many years in the 
Swedish house of nobles. It is as Emanuel Swedberg, then, that we 
first make his acquaintance in England. 

He finished his academical course at Upsala University at the 
comparatively early age of twenty-one, and returned to his father’s 
seat at Brunsbo, where he spent some time in enforced idleness. 
Idleness, that is, so far as regular study was concerned, but not want 
of occupation. Among other pursuits, he gave himself to the study of 
music, and became so proficient that he was able to take the organ 
occasionally at the Cathedral services; he also learnt the art of book- 
binding from a man employed by his father. But all the time he was 
fretting to return to more serious studies, and planning a visit to 
England for this purpose. On the 13th July, 1709, he wrote to his 
brother-in-law, Dr. Eric Benzelius, Librarian of Upsala University, 
begging his kind offices in furtherance of his project. ‘I should very 
much like,” he says, ‘‘ by your recommendation, to become acquainted 
with someone in the English College (im Collegio Anglicano), where 
there are about twenty-one assessores, that I might improve myself in 
mathematics, or in physics and natural history, if these are their 
strongest points.” 

It was more than a year after this letter was written that young 
Swedberg started on his first journey to England. In the mean- 
time, he had paid a visit to the great Swedish engineer, Christopher 
Polhem, with a view of becoming his pupil. The proposed arrange- 
ment fell through, however, but not from any fault or deficiency on 
the young man’s part. Polhem was delighted with him, finding him 
“a quick and intelligent person.” ‘* We were pleased and satisfied with 
one another,” he writes, ‘‘ especially when I found him able to assist 
me in the mechanical undertaking which I have in hand, and in 
making the necessary experiments.” Some years later, the two were 
associated in important civil and military engineering exploits, under 
Sweden’s famous king, Charles XII. 

It was in the summer of 1710 that the young student started on 
his long-wished-for journey to England. Travelling in those days was 
neither so expeditious nor so safe as in our more favoured times, and 
this proved a most adventurous voyage. Four times, Swedberg tells 
us, he was in danger of his life. First, the vessel he sailed in was very 
nearly being lost on a sand-bank; then they were boarded by a 
French privateer ; the next evening they received a broadside from an 
English guard-ship which had mistaken them for the same privateer ; 
and lastly, the incautious stranger rendered himself liable to capital 
punishment by breaking the strict quarantine regulations in force in 
England, on account of the presence of the plague in Sweden. 

Swedberg’s first letter from England is dated October 13th, 
1710. It is addressed to his brother-in-law, and in it he speaks again 


of his desire to place himself under Polhem, and of the opportunities 
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he will have in England of gaining ideas from other engineers. ‘“ But 
these,” he says, “‘I have not yet consulted, because I am not yet 
sufficiently acquainted with their language.” He adds: “I study 
Newton daily, and am very anxious to see and hear him.” 

‘“‘ Whatever is worthy of being seen in the town I have already 
examined. The magnificent St. Paul’s Cathedral was finished a few 
days ago in all its parts.” In its pristine glory, undefiled by the grime 
of London smoke, it must have been, indeed, a sight to -impress the 
susceptible youth. We can only envy his good fortune, which can 
never be ours. 

He visited, also, Westminster Abbey; but he does not remark 
upon its architectural beauties. What roused his enthusiasm there 
was the tomb of Casaubon. ‘In examining the royal monuments in 
Westminster Abbey,” he says, “‘I happened to see the tomb of 
Casaubon ; when I was inspired with such a love for this literary hero 
that I kissed his tomb, and dedicated to his manes”’ some Latin verses, 
which it is unnecessary to quote. He was something of a poet, it 
should be said, and published several collections of verse in his 
early years. 

Another interesting point in this letter is his reference to the 
notorious Dr. Sacheverell, and the religious dissensions of the time. 
“The town is distracted,” he writes, “ by internal dissensions between 
the Anglican and Presbyterian Churches; they are incensed against 
each other with almost deadly hatred. The torch and trumpet of this 
tumult is Doctor Sacheverell, whose name is heard from every mouth 
and at every corner; and respecting whom every bookshop displays 
pamphlets.” 

Swedberg’s studies at this time were chiefly directed to 
mathematics, mechanics, and astronomy. He writes (April, 1711): 
“‘T visit daily the best mathematicians here in town. I have been 
with Flamsteed, who is considered the best astronomer in England, 
and who is constantly taking observations, which, together with the 
Paris observations, will give us some day a correct theory respecting 
the motion of the moon and of its appulse to the fixed stars.” His 
brother-in-law had apparently been endeavouring to rouse his 
enthusiasm in his work, but this was evidently unnecessary. ‘‘ You 
encourage me,” he writes, ‘to go on with my studies; but I think! 
ought rather to be discouraged, as I have such an immoderate desire 
for them, especially for astronomy and mechanics.” 

These higher studies did not absorb all of his time. In the same 
way as at Brunsbo he learnt bookbinding, in England he taught 
himself other crafts. ‘‘I turn my lodgings to some use,” he says, 

‘and change them often ; at first I was at a watchmaker’s, afterwards 
at a cabinet maker’s, and now I am at a mathematical instrument 
maker’s; from them I steal their trades, which some day will be of 
use to me.” In these days of ready-made goods, and abundant 
appliances, a student seldom finds it necessary to make his own tools 
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or instruments; but in Swedberg’s case it was the only way to 
obtain them. He was kept short of money, as he often complains, to 
the detriment of his studies; hence his manual dexterity proved 
useful to him at times. ‘I have learned so much from my landlord,” 
he tells us in a later letter, ‘‘in the art of making brass instruments, 
that I have manufactured many for my own use. If I was in Sweden 
I should not need to apply to anyone to make the meridians for the 
globe, and its other appurtenances.’’ The globe in question was 
intended for the library of his alma mater. Benzelius had asked him 
to obtain some, but the price was found to be too high; so the idea 
was suggested of getting the covering sheets and mounting them in 
Sweden. “It is almost impossible,” Swedberg writes, ‘‘to get the 
paper for the globes; for they are afraid they will be copied. Those 
that are mounted are, on the other hand, very dear. I have, therefore, 
thought of engraving a couple myself with my own hands. ‘ 
I have already perfected myself so much in the art of engraving that 
I consider myself capable of it.” 

In a variety of ways the young man made himself very useful 
to his friends at home. He hunted up books for the University 
library ; obtained scientific instruments for one and the other; and 
kept his countrymen informed of the progress of science and art in 
foreign lands. A letter is extant from Professor Elfvius, dated 
July 28th, 1711, in which he gives Swedberg numerous directions 
and commissions. The most important of these were: “‘ that you try 
to be present, at all hazards, while Flamsteed is making some 
observations ; that you notice how he conducts them ; that you describe 
his instruments with all the apparatus belonging to them, and 
especially the diopters, whether they are provided with a movable 
limb, after the manner of Hedrdaus, or with cross-lines, as is the case 
with Tycho’s instruments, or with a screw in the limb, which Robert 
Hooke so strongly recommends, against the opinion of Hevelius; also 
whether he uses a telescope in the place of the diopters, and how it is 
fastened. How the instrument is placed parallel with the horizon ; 
and especially that you find out all about the micrometer, which is 
placed inside the tube, and by which the diameter of the planets is 
taken.” He also suggested that Swedberg should learn glass 
grinding, with a view to the preparation of lenses; and further desired 
to know “what the learned mathematicians think about Newton’s 
theory of the motion of the planets, viz., how one planetary body 
could gtavitate towards another, &c., which seems to be an 
absurdity.” Swedberg’s reply was cautious: ‘In this matter,” he 
said, “‘no Englishman ought to be consulted, guia cccutit in suis, i.¢., 
because he is blind about his own ; yet it would be criminal to doubt 
them.” We feel as if we are going a long way back in the history of 
the world when we read of the theory of gravitation as still open to 
question. 

There seems to have been a good teal of mutual jealousy between 
5* 
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the mathematicians and astronomers of different nations at this time. 
Our traveller tells us that the English ‘‘do not employ any other 
writings in mathematics except those of their own countrymen” ; and, 
writing from Paris some time later, that ‘‘ between the mathematicians 
here and the English there is great emulation and jealousy. Halley, 
of Oxford, told me that he was the first who examined the variations 
of the pendulum under the equator; they keep silence about this 
here ; the astronomers here also maintain that Cassini’s paper was 
written before Halley made his expedition to the Island of St. Helena, 
and so forth.”’ 

Swedberg spent nearly two years in England, chiefly in London 
and Oxford. He made the acquaintance of many famous Englishmen, 
and gained much knowledge during his stay. He never learnt to 
speak the language fluently, but his studies in English literature must 
have been considerable if he spoke from his own acquaintance with 
the authors when he wrote to Benzelius: ‘“‘ There are also many 
English poets that are well worth reading for their imagination alone, 
such as Dryden, Spenser, Waller, Milton, Cowley, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Oldham, Benham, Phillips, 
Smith, and others.” ‘ With regard to astronomy,” he says in the same 
letter, ‘‘ I have made such progress in it as ‘to have discovered much 
which I think will be useful in its study.” Among his discoveries 
was a method of finding the longitude by means of the moon, which, 
he maintained to the end of his life, was better than any other. ‘In 
a short time,” he writes (January, 1712): ‘‘I will inform the Royal 
Society that I have a proposition to make on this subject, stating my 
points. If it is favourably received by these gentlemen, I shall 
publish it here ; if not, in France.” It does not seem to have been 
received favourably, for in a subsequent letter (August 15th, 1712), we 
read: ‘‘ With regard to my discovery for finding the terrestrial 
longitude by means of the moon, I am convinced that it is the only 
one that can be given, that it is also the easiest, and, in fact, the right 
one. The only objection that can be raised against it is, that the 
orbit of the moon is not yet thoroughly reduced into lunar tables, 
but these are promised by Flamsteed, and he has constructed such 
good ones that I am sure they will always and without error serve to 
show the moon’s motion. If this is really so, I have won the whole 
game, and I make bold to say (after having well considered what I 
say), that none of the others who have endeavoured to find the 
longitude by the moon, have gained it. Suppose the motion of the 
moon was really rectified, no other method, of all those that have been 
projected by others, can be used for this purpose, except mine alone; 
this much, at least, Dr. Halley has admitted to me orally. But as I 
have not, here in England, among this civil and proud people, met 
with great encouragement, I have laid it aside for some other place. 
When I tell them that I have some project about longitude, they treat 
it as an impossibility, and therefore I do not wish to discuss it here.” 
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Possibly our learned men were somewhat bored by this young 
foreigner of twenty-five, whose self-confidence assured him that he had 
solved a problem which had puzzled many older and wiser heads than 
his; possibly from feelings of jealousy or indifference, they did not 
give to his theory the attention it deserved. That he thoroughly 
believed in it himself is proved by the fact that he brought it forward 
again and again, even as late as 1766, when he re-published his 
pamphlet on the subject at Amsterdam. 

The treaty of Utrecht having restored free communication with 
France, Swedberg left ‘‘ this civil and proud people” for a lengthened 
sojourn in that country, staying for some time in Holland on his way; 
so we lose sight of him in England for more than thirty years. These 
thirty years were spent in official duty as Assessor of the Swedish 
College of Mines, to which position he was appointed in 1716; in 
scientific studies, and in the preparation and publication of important 
works on metallurgy, anatomy, and other subjects. On the 17th June, 
1743, he applied for leave of absence, to go abroad and publish his 
Regnum Animale, a great work, upon which he had been engaged for a 
considerable time. The first two parts were published at the Hague 
in 1744, but, for some reason, Swedenborg, as we must now call 
him, removed to England in May of the same year, and the third 
volume appeared in London in 1745. 

This visit to England is important as marking the turning point in 
Swedenborg’s life, when he left the study of natural science for that of 
theology. That such an entire change in his life’s work was not con- 
templated by himself at this time is evident from a passage in the 
memorial he addressed to the College of Mines, asking for leave of 
absence for this journey. After stating the nature of the work upon 
which he was engaged, he concluded: “ It is my own chief desire to 
bring this work to a close, and to return to my country, to my office, 
and to my property, where I shall, in tranquility and ease, continue 
my larger work, the Regnum Minerale, and thus be of actual use to the 
public at large, in those matters which properly belong to the Royal 
College.” 

Before the actual crisis arrived, Swedenborg had been subject for 
some time to remarkable dreams and other abnormal experiences the 
meaning of which he was unable to define. It was at a London inn— 
probably the ‘‘ King’s Arms,” in Wellclose Square, kept bya countryman 
of his named Bergstrom—that the extraordinary occurrence happened 
which gave new direction to his energies. The Lord appeared to him 
in person, he avers, and commissioned him to proclaim to mankind 
the doctrines of a New Church, which was to supersede the first 
Christian Church, now become effete. At the same time his eyes were 
opened to behold what took place in the Spiritual world, and power 
was given him to converse with angels and spirits as man with man. 

Whatever we may think of this vision, its effect upon himself was 
to cause him to abandon his secular'undertakings and devote himself 
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to his new mission. He did not resign his Assessorship until 1747, 
but, from this memorable night, he tells us: ‘I gave up the study of 
all worldly science, and laboured in Spiritual things, as the Lord 
commanded me to write.” He went no farther with the great work 
upon which he was engaged, publishing only three of the seventeen 
parts he had planned. In 1745, however, he published in London an 
interesting little work, The Worship and Love of God, which is a fanciful 
description of creation on evolutionary lines, with voluminous notes on 
deep philosophical subjects. 

In 1747, Swedenborg again left home for foreign parts, travelling 
first to Holland and arriving in England in October, 1748. The object 
of this journey was to publish the first volume of his Arcana Celestia, 
an exposition of the books of Genesis and Exodus, which extended to 
eight quarto volumes. The first volume seems to have attracted little 
notice, only four copies having been sold in two months ; but we must 
remember that the work was written in Latin, and that there was 
small interest shown in theological works of any kind in those 
degenerate days. The second volume was issued both in Latin and 
English, and was heralded by a lengthy advertisement. The pub- 
lisher was John Lewis, of Paternoster Row, and in his advertisement 
he gives us the following information in regard to the author :— 

“Though the author of Arcana Celestia is undoubtedly a very 
learned and great man, and his works highly esteemed by the Jiterati, 
yet he is no less distinguished for his modesty than his great talents, 
so that he will not suffer his name to be made public. But though I 
am positively forbid to discover that, yet I hope he will excuse me if 
I venture to mention his benign and generous qualities. . . . I do aver 
that this gentleman, with indefatigable pains and labour, spent one 
whole year in studying and writing the first volume of Arcana Celestia, 
was at the expense of two hundred pounds to print it, and also 
advanced two hundred pounds more for the printing of this second 
volume; and when he had done this, he gave express orders that all 
the money that should arise in the sale of this large work should be 
given towards the charge of the propagation of the Gospel. . . . It 
is the generous author’s absolute command that it should be so, who, 
it is plain, wants neither purse nor spirit to carry on his laudable 
undertaking.” 

Although Swedenborg was thus unsparing of his means when he 
had the benefit of mankind in view, he was most simple and in- 
expensive in his own habits. The following memorandum—jotted 
down on the fly-leaf of one of his MSS., relating to this very time, 
has been preserved to us. He writes :—‘‘ Took lodgings on the 23rd 
of November, 1748, for six shillings a week for half a year; if the 
rooms are taken for a whole year there is a deduction of 32 shillings, 
so that the whole rent amounts to £14;” a modest sum for a noble 
philosopher and friend of kings to pay. We have no information as 
to the locality of these humble lodgings, but at different times Sweden- 
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borg lived in the Minories, in Fetter Lane, at the King’s Arms Tavern 
in Wellclose Square, and in Cold Bath Fields. 

In 1758, he was again in London, where he published his remark- 
able work on Heaven and Hell, as well as four smaller treatises. In 
1764, after seeing his Divine Love and Wisdom, Divine Providence, and 
a number of smaller works through the Press at Amsterdam, he came 
once more to England, with the object of laying them before the 
Royal Society. He had hopes that his teachings would be favourably 
received by the clergy and men of learning; but his hopes proved 
illusory, so far, at least, as any general reception of his views by these 
was concerned. 

In 1766, our indefatigable traveller, now seventy-eight years of 
age, again went abroad. In that year he published, at Amsterdam, 
his Apocalypse Revealed, a work dealing with the decadence of the 
Christian Church. He wrote to his friend, Dr. Beyer, of Gothenburg, 
respecting this book :—*‘ At the conclusion of every chapter there are 
memorable relations separated from the text by asterisks. . . . From 
these a thorough knowledge may be gathered of the wretched state into 
which the Reformed Churches have been brought by Faith alone. I 
am now going from this place to England, where some noise is 
probably being made on account of the Bishops of England being 
somewhat severely treated in the memorable relations; yet necessity 
required it.” Necessity no doubt required it, if contemporary 
witnesses truly describe the state of the English Church at that time. 
‘A shrewd observer,” says Mr. Green, ‘‘ brands the English clergy of 
the day as the most lifeless in Europe, the most remiss of their 
labours in private, and the least severe in their lives.’”” It was but a 
few years before, that Bishop Butler had refused the Primacy, because, 
he said, it was ‘‘ too late to save a falling Church.” 

We learn little of Swedenborg’s doings during these last three 
visits to our country, but we know that he made some intimate friends 
here, by whom he was held in great regard. In his own country his 
doctrines had aroused a considerable amount of opposition, and some 
of his clerical sympathizers had to endure bitter persecution. One of 
his warmest English friends was the Reverend Thomas Hartley, 
Rector of Winwick, in Northamptonshire, who was an entire receiver 
of his teachings, and the translator of several of his works. He wrote 
to the venerable old man, on the 2nd of. August, 1769, offering him a 
home in England, in case he should be subjected to persecution 
in his own country. “If, perchance,” he said, “ after your return to 
Sweden, some persecution should be excited against you by the clergy, 
on account of your religion—which may God prevent—return, then, 
I beseech you, to England, where you may dwell in safety. Dr. 
Messiter and myself will prepare for you a convenient place and house, 
either in town or in the country, and we shall provide for everything 
that may conduce to your well-being. This will be no trouble to us, 
but will give us the greatest possible pleasure.” 
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This letter seems to have been addressed to Swedenborg in 
England, during another brief sojourn, which he was then making. 
He replied, thanking his friends for their kind offer, but declining the 
same, as he was able to live at peace in his own country. “I am far 
from apprehending,” he wrote, “‘in my own country, that persecution 
which you fear, and against which in your letter you desire, in so 
friendly a manner, to provide; and if they choose to persecute me else- 
where, it can do me no harm.” 

Swedenborg returned to Stockholm in October, 1769, but not for 
long. In July of the following year, the hardy old man, now in his 
eighty-third year, once more braved the perils of travel by sea and 
land, and journeyed to Amsterdam for the purpose of publishing his 
last great work, The True Christian Religion, a ponderous tome of 541 
quarto pages, in the original Latin edition. The execution of such a 
work at his advanced age showed a mental vigour more than equal to 
his remarkable bodily activity. He lived for a year in Amsterdam, 
labouring, as Cuno says, “in an astonishing and superhuman manner 
at his new work,” until it was completed. Then he came to England, 
where he remained until his death. 

Concerning this last visit to England we have much interesting 
information. He lodged with one Shearsmith, a peruke maker, at 
No. 26, Cold Bath Fields, and was doubtless a well-known figure in that 
locality, which is thus described in John Noorthouck’s New History of 
London (published 1773). ‘‘ Cold Bath Fields consist of some streets 
which form the extremity of this part of the town. These surround a 
Square of the same name, consisting of small neat houses; in the 
centre of which is a handsome old house with a small garden, and 
containing a good cold bath, which gives name to the neighbourhood. 
The north side of the Square is as yet open to the fields.” In this 
Square the old man used to walk and meditate, or play with the 
children there assembled ; for he was very fond of children and gener- 
ally carried sweetmeats in his pockets for their delectation.* 

From Shearsmith, and others, we have some account of Sweden- 
borg’s personal appearance and habits of life. We learn that he was 
tall and of benignant aspect ; pale-faced and spare in figure, as became 
a student. ‘‘ The dress that he generally wore when he went out to 


“In a “ Memoir of William Cookworthy, by his grandson” (George Harrison), 
we have the following reference to a visit the old Quaker paid to Swedenborg in Cold 
Bath Fields :—“ Shortly before Swedenborg’s death, which took place early in the year 
1772, my grandfather was in London, and went with Hartley to visit him at his lodg- 
ings in Cold Bath Square, Clerkenwell. The area of the Square has long been filled 
with houses, but in those days was a green, whither children used to resort in their 
play hours, and where the aged theologian would often join them, to distribute 
gingerbread among them. The particulars of the interview of the three men have 
been lost, except that it was impossible to avoid noticing the remarkable innocence of 
Swedenborg, and how, on inviting him to dine with them, he politely excused himself, 
adding that his dinner was already prepared, which proved to be a simple meal of 
bread and milk.” (p. 67.) 
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visit was a suit of black velvet, made after an old fashion ; a pair of 
long ruffles; a curious-hilted sword ; anda gold-headed cane.” He 
was exceedingly temperate in eating and drinking, seldom touching 
flesh-meat, and drinking nothing stronger than coffee, except when in 
company, when he would sometimes take a glass or two of wine. He 
was much addicted to snuff, and to this habit we are indebted for the 
preservation of some of his manuscripts, which were found plentifully 
besprinkled with the pungent powder between the leaves. 

“He had no particular regard for times or seasons, or days or 
nights; only taking rest when nature required it.” So little attention 
did he pay to such matters, that he sometimes did not know the day 
of the week. Onone occasion he called for his landlord and asked 
that his carpet might be shaken, it being covered with snuff. The man 
reminded Swedenborg that the day was the Sabbath, and suggested 
that the cleansing operations should be postponed until the next day ; 
to which arrangement the old philosopher readily assented with his 
favourite expression, ‘‘ Dat be good! Dat be good!” 

Swedenborg seldom went to church in his later years, an omission 
which was duly noted by some of his neighbours. A Sabbatarian pro- 
fessor of religion called Shearsmith’s attention to the fact, remarking 
that sucha man could not be a good Christian ; to whom Shearsmith 
replied, ‘‘ To a good man like Swedenborg, every day of his life was a 
Sabbath.” The kindly wig-maker was devoted to his famous guest, 
and ‘‘ always spoke of him with great affection.” 

Swedenborg’s principal visitors at this time were the Rev. 
Thomas Hartley and Dr. Messiter, referred to above; both of whom 
have left written testimony to his high intelligence, moral rectitude, 
and kindly manner. The former wrote :—‘‘ However high he stands 
in the character of the enlightened divine, however zealous he appeared 
for truth and the instruction of his brethren, and lastly, however self- 
denying in his own particular case as to gratification and indulgences, 
even within the bounds of moderation, yet nothing severe, nothing of 
the precisian appeared in him; but, on the contrary, an inward 
serenity and complacency of mind were manifest in the sweetness of his 
looks and outward demeanour.” ‘I have found him,” he says again, 
“to be the sound divine, the good man, the deep philosopher, the 
universal scholar, and the polite gentleman.”’ Dr. Messiter wrote :— 
“He is truly amiable in his morals, most learned and humble in his 
discourse, and superlatively affable, humane, and courteous in his 
behaviour; and this joined with a solidity of understanding and 
penetration far above the level of an ordinary genius. This much I 
know of him, and therefore sacredly affirm.” In another letter he 
says: ‘‘ As I have had the honour of being frequently admitted to the 
author’s company when he was in London, and to converse with him 
on various points of learning, I will venture to affirm that there are no 
parts of mathematical, philosophical, or medical knowledge, nay, I 
believe I may justly say, of human literature, to which he is in the 
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least a stranger ; yet so totally insensible is he of his own merit, that 
I am confident he does not know that he has any; and, as he himself 
somewhere says of the angels, he always turns his head away on the 
slightest encomium.” 

This Dr. Messiter, we are told, attended Swedenborg in his last 
illness, which overtook him in his humble lodgings in Cold Bath 
Fields. He was well aware that his end was approaching, and is said 
to have foretold the exact day of his death; but he had no fear of the 
change. The Shearsmiths’ servant, who waited on him, remarked 
that he was as pleased at the thought “‘as if he was going to have a 
holiday to go to some merry-making,” which is a practical commentary 
on the remark he made a short time before to John Christian Cuno, 
at Amsterdam: ‘“‘ Believe me, if I knew that the Lord would call me 
to Himself to-morrow, I would summon the musicians to-day, in order 
to be once more really gay in this world.” 

It was shortly before Christmas, 1771, that he was stricken with 
paralysis, which deprived him of speech and of the use of one arm. 
After lying in a lethargic condition for three weeks, he recovered his 
speech and health to some extent; but he had no desire to lengthen 
out his already long life. He told Mr. Provo that “as it had pleased 
God to take away the use of his arm by a palsy, his body was now 
good for nothing but to be put into the ground.” The end came on 
the 2gth of March, 1772, and is thus described by the faithful maid- 
servant, who, together with her equally devoted mistress, watched by 
the death-bed of this great and distinguished man. ‘‘ About five 
o’clock on Sunday, the 29th day of March, he asked her, and her then 
mistress, who were sitting by his bed-side, what o’clock it was, and 
upon their answering him that it was about five o’clock, he replied, 
‘ Dat be good, me tank you, God bless you,’ or to that effect; and, in 
about ten minutes after, he heaved a gentle sigh and expired in the 
most tranquil manner.” 

He was buried on the 5th of April, with the rites of the 
Lutheran religion, in the vault of the Swedish Church in Prince's 
Square, Ratcliff Highway. The obsequies were directed by a Swedish 
merchant, Mr. Charles Lindegren, who also took possession of his few 
belongings ; and the body lay in state at the undertaker’s, it being 
impossible, of course, to communicate with the members of the family. 
For eighty-five years no stone or inscription marked the place of 
sepulture of this extraordinary man; but in 1857 permission was given 
to one of his disciples—said to have been the Rev. Augustus Clissold, 
a well-known clergyman of the Church of England—to erect a marble 
tablet to his memory, which may now be seen on the south wall of the 
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The Active Defence of our Empire 


Tue head-line of this paper, appropriated in substance from the 
narrower meaning implied in Clausenitz’s axiom that ‘an active 
defence is the strongest form of roar,” must necessarily arouse the 
indignation of those who look more on the things which are seen in 
the shape of passive armaments at home than on the—to them—more 
or less abstract system of outworks and out-ports in the shape of 
Naval Bases and mobile fleets supported locally by troops mobilised 
for immediate service, which characterize and colour the utterances 
of responsible Admiralty officials speaking on behalf of the Government 
of the day. The exponents of passive resistance will hardly care to 
be told that if the United Kingdom is the wltimate objective of a 
hostile power of the first rank, it ison the other hand the primary 
Naval Base of our system of active Imperial Defence. The reason 
for such an objection is not far to seek. If the accepted principle in 
the defence of our Colonies is to be the potentiality of counter-attack 
on an enemy’s contiguous colony or naval outpost, a fortiori the 
defence of the United Kingdom should be based on the like power of 
carrying the war into the nearest and most vulnerable portion of the 
enemy’s fatherland. To this end, failing a regular army raised by 
conscription, we must look to some form of general service as the 
basis of expeditionary forces numerically sufficient for the purpose 
above described. We have it at hand in the Militia and Volunteer 
forces, if some sort of compromise can be effected which shall tend to 
blend these two branches of the Service differently as they do in 
traditions, organization, and training. Having said so much by way 
of introduction, I will now define the limits of this essay by calling 
attention to the points to be advanced seriatim. These are as 
follows :— 

1. Passive defences must necessarily be restricted to comparatively 
limited areas. 

2. Primary objectives on an enemy’s coast must, for the 
purposes of active defence, be marked. 

3. The troops organized for the defence of an insular Power with 
wide-spread colonies must be mobile in the best sense of the term. 
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4. Meantime expeditions must be projected in time of peace. 

5. The decoy system must be an untenable theory except as 
supplied by British Admirals to the undoing of the enemy. 

6. The outposts of London must necessarily be the Channel, its 
islands, and home waters generally. 

7. The evolution of a truly mobile force can in no sense be 
allowed to depend on any form of enlistment or enrolment other than 
that which binds its components to general service for a term of years, 

1. Thus, in dealing with the first case of the passive defence of 
localities, the principle of stretching the arc of investment, sound in 
theory, has its limits, and if we allow the area of investment of 
modern Paris to be something like 60 miles, the corresponding arc of 
investment of London should be at least from 120 to 150 miles, almost 
impossible to defend on siege principles and equally impossible to 
attack by one Power having in view the position of the capital as that 
of an insular realm, the sea-power of which cannot be wholly paralysed 
by isolated Naval engagements in Home waters. On a smaller scale, 
Portsmouth and Plymouth, with chains of ports of the land-ward 
side at an average radial distance of five miles, are tactically defective 
from the point of view of the increased range of siege guns and other 
heavy ordnance, and necessitate the mobile defences of field armies 
resting on the forts if the enemy is to be met at such a distance from 
the garrisons as to enable the seaward faces to confront the enemy 
without the injury to morale involved in the act of being taken in 
reverse. But in the failure of the land system of passive defence, 
the exponents of active defence are supported by the growing tendency 
of the Public to look seaward for the salvation which forts and 
garrisons cannot guarantee in the case of a country with a long and 
more or less open coast-line. The passive defences of dock-yards and 
sea-ports serve two purposes: they are the natural shelter of the 
reserves and the ships under repair; next, they serve as preservatives 
of the morale of the Naval and Military units they conceal. The 
first weeks of a naval campaign must necessarily be confined to 
the interception of detached hostile squadrons and the selection of 
rendezvous for the combined fleets destined to fight the pitched 
battle. Screened by these Naval units, the Naval Bases at home will 
be actively engaged in the work of recuperation, the massing of 
reserves, and the mobilization of troops destined for maritime 
expeditions. Meanwhile, hundreds of miles of littoral will be 
undefended except by the sense of security derived from a perfect 
system of Naval rendezvous which will allow no section of coast 
waters to be left unpatrolled for more than twenty-four or, at most, 
forty-eight hours. This theory was founded on the axiom that, except 
with an overwhelming preponderance of sea-power, our possible 
enemies will be unable to afford to fritter away their Naval forces by 
isolated and unremunerative raids, while concentrating for the decisive 
actions which must eventually allot the réles of attackers and 
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defenders to one or other of the belligerents. Thus, the virtual arc of 
investment of London and the northern parts is stretched to that 
extent of blue water which a properly organized Navy can hold 
against one or more continental Powers, which dare not embark a 
single battalion until their fleets have acquired the power of keeping 
open sea-lines of communication directed to a strategic point of 
coast-line, where a landing force can be said to threaten one or more 
of our Naval Bases at home. But a Maritime expedition of this sort 
cannot be held as feasible until such a state of affairs involved in a 
total Naval paralysis of from forty-eight to fifty-six hours at least has 
supervened on an action in Home waters. Practical descents are not 
to be feared with any mobilization system worth the name, the one 
essential being throughout available at the outbreak of war for the 
field armies detailed to act as mobile defenders of the dockyards and 
arsenals. But this opens up the question of general service troops in 
the form of Auxiliary Forces, which will find a fitting place at the 
close of this essay. 

2. But, so far, I have dealt only with the question of passive 
defence, as foreigners are supposed to regard that question, and 
out of deference to a public which has learned to look forward with 
equanimity to pitched battles on our own soil fought and won (?) by 
armies of Volunteers. For the purpose of illustrating the second 
point advanced, dealing with the marking of our own Naval objectives, 
either Malta or the Channel Islands will serve my purpose. Thus a 
line drawn from Malta to Gibraltar, may be said to cut the French 
axis, Cette-Biserta; and a similar line drawn from Alderney to 
Portsmouth, may be said to cut the coast route between Brest and 
Cherbourg. Whether these lines can be relied on to effect the 
purpose of preventing the junction of French fleets is purely a matter 
of expense, involving as it does, a Mediterranean Fleet of double the 
existing strength, and a second or subsidiary Channel fleet, depending 
on the Channel Islands as a secondary Naval base. That is to say, 
that the second, or intercepting fleet, destined to keep apart the 
French Naval units originating from Brest and Cherbourg, must be 
actually in position at the first alarm of war, and be able to rely on the 
Channel archipelago for their supplies of personnel and material, at 
all events, for a limited period of time. 

Next, imperfect as Gibraltar must necessarily be without a 
counter-part and vis-a-vis on the African littoral, it is undeniable that, 
with an adequate fleet in those waters, and with troops at Malta mobilized 
for maritime expeditions, the position of England is a very strong one. 
Biserta has been described as well nigh impregnable from the sea, and 
its inland harbour the very acme of a sheltered Naval Port. But if 
hard to approach, it is on the other hand, extremely hard to get out of, 
and the strongest fleet in the world essaying to issue from the long 
duct or canal, in the face of a light draught flotilla, supported by 
torpedo craft, might easily be beaten in detail, before the Northern 
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Squadrons from Cette, Toulon, and Marseilles, could afford timeous 
aid. Malta again is an incomparably better Naval base than Corsica, 
and a very small maritime expedition would enable us to hold the 
latter at the moment that Italy joined us in the fray, the French in 
Corsica being the béte-noir of Italian Governments. Thus it is to be 
hoped that it will be admitted that, with troop units mobilized for 
maritime expeditions, a Naval base in the Channel Islands is an 
adequate reply to the French menace of Brest and Cherbourg, and 
Malta and Gibraltar garrisoned with a view to counter-attack, more 
than a counterpoise to French armaments in the Mediterranean. But 
this implies an absolute Naval supremacy in the English Channel and 

Mediterranean, or failing this, such political alliances as shall enable 

us to cut the other lines of communication of a hostile alliance. 

3. But if, so far, I have proved the ability of England to 
prepare herself for an active defence of her great Empire, the question of 
mobile garrisons over sea and at home has to be met. Thus the 
essence of Naval success is inherent in the power of striking the first 
blow, and following up or emphasizing that blow by military action. 
What I should propose is an allotment to every strategic port or 
colony, of a certain number of troops destined solely for the support of 
the senior Naval officer at a moment’s notice. Diplomacy furnishes 
data on which to base the probabilities of war, and the strength of these 
garrisons will vary, according to the relative importance of the Naval 
objective with which a given series of events will furnish the Admiral 
in chief command. His first move would undoubtedly be to place a 
Naval force superior to that of the enemy outside the objective in 
question. A successful engagement at sea must, in the case of over- 
sea operations of war, cut the communications of the garrison, witness 
Biserta, the line of retreat from which is into the unknown, the most 
savage wilds of Northern Africa. The fall of such a place, if any- 
thing mobile in the shape of a maritime expedition is at hand, 
is merely a matter of time, and might even be worth the risk 
of denuding certain garrisons to ‘gain a pied-d-terre, the loss of 
which must infallibly damage almost irretrievably the prestige of the 
enemy for some time to come. 

~ or port, in any part of the world, has been shown to be based upon— 
(1), a correct appreciation of the Naval objective ; (2), local supremacy 
at sea; and (3), mobile troops at hand to hold the point or coign of 
vantage taken from the enemy. Whether such an attempt at holding 
the Channel Islands as an offensive Naval base succeeds or not in 
diverting attention from kindred experiments in other parts of the 
world, is a matter of comparatively little importance as measured by 
our potentiality of making the Channel a mare clausum by means of 
such a disposition of the Channel Fleet No. 1, Subsidiary Channel 

Fleet No. 2, and Reserve Fleet, three fleets required to hold it 

by preventing the union of the Brest and Cherbourg contingents. 

The difficulty involved in a Franco-Russian alliance would hardly 








Thus the counter-attack on a colony ~ 
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alter the situation, a comparatively small squadron having it in its 
power to block the exits from the Baltic, with or without the willing 
aid of Denmark, leaving out of account the possibility of effective aid 
from a German fleet. 

4. Maritime expeditions, to be successful, should undoubtedly 
partake of the nature of a surprise. It would, however, be waste of 
time to enlarge upon descents of this kind on a large scale. For an 
empire scattered and diffused, and relying upon voluntary service 
for the recruitment of Army and Navy, a descent on a large scale must 
be out of the question. But with our mercantile marine, and after 
successful sea fights, it ought not to be impossible to land an Army 
Corps at any given point of open littoral strategically connected with 
the primary naval objective. So long, then, as the sea lines of 
communication are kept open with an Army Corps, mobilized in 
support with, perhaps, a third in reserve, it cannot be regarded as 
other than a most important factor in our active defence that we have 
the power to carry the war into the enemy’s country. The question of 
plenishing these forces, however, for a prolonged occupation is a knotty 
point which must be left for discussion when dealing, later on, with 
the evolution of a truly mobile military force. It is enough here to 
add that maritime expeditions from all naval bases or strategic ‘‘ points 
d’appui”” must be rehearsed in time of peace in every detail short of 
actual embarkation. It is not enough to publish a Field-state and 
mobilize fleets on paper; the men must be on parade and the ships 
actually available, if this power of rapid offence at all points of the 
compass is to become a reality, not a potentiality demonstrated by 
figures alone. 

5. The Decoy System, so often quoted as the possible source of 
our own undoing, and exploited chiefly by military pedants, strikes a 
naval officer at once as about the very last sarcasm to fling at the head 
of the typical British admiral. Of all men the British sailor officer of 
the type of the late lamented Admiral Sir George Tryon is about the 
most resourceful genius of any service os of any land. In every series 
of naval manceuvres the capability of masking his intentions has been 
a very signal feature in the dispositions of British admirals. I recall a 
case of a defeated admiral in some naval manceuvres of not long ago, 
who managed to conceal his objective up to the very last, and though 
utterly out-manceuvred by his powerful adversary, most clearly proved. 
that his opponent had not entirely seen through the reasons for his 
dispositions. These officers in command of combined fleets of the 
tremendous striking power inherent in well-found and splendidly- 
manned warships would have out-manceuvred the combined fleets of 
the Triple Alliance, and behind them lay greater reserves of sea power 
than actually afloat at the time in the shape of fleets of exercise. 
Thus it appears to me that, with judicious reticence, the theory of 
decoy as an argument in favour of multiform fixed defences is left 
unanswered by our responsible naval authorities, who undoubtedly can 
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render to the Committee of Defence chapter and verse in favour of the 
axiom of an Imperial defence based upon an absolute naval supremacy. 
Nor would this dogma of sea supremacy be refuted by a hostile landing 
in the Hebrides or the temporary occupation of Westport in Ireland. 
These are minor incidents of the ‘‘ war game ” which do not affect the 
question, insomuch as the canons of sea supremacy deal rather with 
the general question of the security of principal objectives, while as a 
set-off to a piratical raid here and there we should undoubtedly have 
relatively larger gains to put to our credit side of the ledger. But in 
order to secure the power of applying the decoy system effectually, we 
must necessarily be in possession of such mobile military forces as shall 
enable us to emphasize the first blows dealt by our locally superior 
fleet. The constitution of these forces will be dealt with later on, but 
it is necessary here to point out that naval commanders can only be 
responsible for the purely naval strategy involved in sea supremacy at 
all possible and probable naval objectives, unless such a military 
organization is under the control of the Admiralty and shall enable 
British admirals to hold in reserve naval troop-units at all naval bases 
sufficient to hold the first pieds-a-terre gained on the hostile littoral. 
No comparison with Continental Powers will help us here: we have to 
deal with the absolutely unique position of an empire almost 
unapproachable except by sea, and conversely unable to violate a land 
frontier without the aid of a powerful fleet, except in the case of those 
very minor operations of war with which naval officers are so frequently 
concerned. The capabilities, however, of the larger military units 
mobilized for the purpose of counter-attacks in different parts of the 
world is purely a soldier's question. No British admiral will look 
with equanimity on any scheme of active defence or a decoy system 
which is likely to remove him far from his fleet or detach marine troops 
for inland operations. When and if such units are lent to the Army, 
they become part of the expeditionary or other force and lose touch 
with the naval organization for war. No nation in the world has more 
glorious traditions in the history of maritime expeditions than this 
England of to-day, but it is at the same time not easy to quote a single 
instance in past wars which shall form a parallel for the maritime 
expeditions directed against a multiplicity of objectives and originating 
from many naval bases and strategic points d’appwi. In 1808 the 
Duke of Wellington landed in Portugal with 15,000 men, which army 
eventually increased to 25,000, but his sea lines of communication, 
thanks to the great naval victory at Trafalgar in 1805, were practically 
unthreatened, the disorganization of the sea power of France being 
almost complete. The following year, which witnessed, perhaps, the 
largest maritime expedition ever engaged in by England, when 40,000 
soldiers and 30,000 sailors were despatched to Antwerp, labours under 
the same disadvantage, as being no guide for the future conduct of 
such enterprises directed against a naval and military power, the sea 
power of which will conceivably be still unbroken, or, at least, capable 
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of defensive operations. The Crimean War and the Egyptian expedi- 
tion of 1882 of course come under the same category. 

What, however, we may learn frem the history of these offensive 
operations of war, is that our insular character lends itself to the 
evolution of what I may be allowed to call “‘sea-borne troops.” 
The British soldier will fight more hopefully abroad than at home, and 
the offensive spirit of the Briton will thus be adapted to the only réle 
promising success to a diffused and scattered naval and military 
autonomy. Lord Charles Beresford has hit the right nail on the head 
as usual in his recent axiom that the British forces, naval and military, 
should ‘‘ beat to quarters” once a year all over the world. To this I 
dare to add the suggestion that the Committee of Defence might well 
set problems in the system of decoy for the solution of the senior 
officers of the land and sea forces, and, disguising the actual objectives, 
examine the details of the several schemes as actwally executed by the 
naval and military units engaged. Thus, and thus only, can we 
prepare our troops for those surprise-actions which should inevitably 
preface the more serious enterprises of a great war by land or sea. 

6. The Outposts of London are undoubtedly the Channel Islands, 
the Channel Sea, and the strategic harbours of our littoral. A very 
few words are necessary on this subject. In one sentence the theory of 
passive defence against a coup-de-main is swept away, and this is that the 
220,000 Volunteers of the Kingdom cannot mobilize in the true sense 
of the term. It is useless to disguise the fact that if we base our 
theory of Imperial Defence on sea-supremacy (vide the Duke of 
Devonshire’s speech), we sweep away the possibility of an advance on 
London by those roads which the Volunteers have engaged to block. 
As the war progresses the problematical successes of the foe will have 
already weakened his naval forces to such an extent that he cannot 
possibly cover the landing of an appreciable maritime expedition. 
The key of the Empire will be hugged too closely to the breast of the 
Naval Commander-in-Chief at home to render untenable any theory of 
naval decoy of our home fleets. And as the pressure on our ports 
increases, so will naval units abroad be withdrawn to relieve the 
tension which, long drawn out, would be like to break the heart of 
London and the Empire. 

Not, however, that I bring forward any suggestion for the 
disbandment of the Volunteer Force. ‘‘ Men with muskets” are 
always useful, and as the war progresses the Volunteers will be 
qualifying for the duties which await them on the different sections ot 
littoral. Whether their present organization is adapted to Imperial 
needs is another question, and is the seventh and last sub-heading 
of this essay. At all events they do not at present form the outposts 
of England, nor are they the actual defenders of our capital and 
harbours. 

7. The evolution of a mobile military force adapted to the 


exigencies of over-sea warfare, and in numeral efficiency to any out 
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the counter-attacks, which form a part of the projected active defence 
of the Empire, depends, failing a huge national army, on the power of 
the Government to call out a given number of men who are under a 
legal obligation to serve the country, not so much at a given place, but 
for a given time, and preferably anywhere that occasion calls them. 

Thus, dealing first with the Regular Army, the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd 
Army Corps are obviously the point of the military weapon of offence. 
Behind these ought to come a territorial militia, bound to serve any- 
where abroad in the event of war or of national danger. A certain 
proportion of the Militia must inevitably be utilized for the duties of 
garrisons in the United Kingdom, but this number ought not to be 
very large when once the Volunteers are promoted to be legally 
competent for the maintenance of order, and thus able to release the 
Militia from much of the routine work at home. 

But if this applies to the case of the Militia, a force not half the 
strength of the Volunteer Army, how very obvious is the need of such 
a change in the organization of this force as shall enable the Military 
Authorities to rely on a certain fixed number of men enrolled to meet 
the exigencies of the situation which calls for some form of indirect 
‘** blood tax.” Let it be clearly understood that the defence of this 
Empire can only be successfully carried out by the potentiality of 
striking a blow abroad. It is then hardly conceivable that the 
exuberant zeal which marks our Citizen Army will deter the enrolment 
of a sufficient number of Volunteers liable to serve for a term of five 
or seven years as Volunteers of first line and engaged for general 
service in the event of war. At the expiration of such term of service 
these men should be passed into a general Volunteer Reserve liable to 
no drills during time of peace but available for home defence in the 


event of national danger. 
Now for the mode of employing the Volunteers of the rst Line 


in the event of war. 

A better mobilization scheme in the shape of machinery for calling 
out the Volunteer Force ought to ensure the possibility of partial 
mobilization within a week. Then the real work begins of advanced 
training, transport arrangements, clothing, and general “ shaking 
down.” Meanwhile, the regular forces are ready for embarkation for 
any objective, while Militia units are not far behind them. The 
Volunteer brigades not told off for special service at sea-ports should 
be ready within three weeks for general service in the shape of 
holding points in Ireland, the Channel Islands, or abroad, which have 
been selected as bases for counter-attack. In no sense do I advocate 
the separation of Volunteers from the Regular Forces, but a sprinkling 
of Volunteer Brigades properly trained and bound for a term of 
service should permeate every expeditionary Force destined for service 
abroad. As yet the Volunteers have no military traditions, and it is 
most important to draw “first blood” at the earliest opportunity and 
to build up a fabric of belief in the existing Force, which up to date 
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has never had the opportunity of proving that courage and endurance 
are not the birth-right of any particular class, but of all Englishmen 
worthy of the name. 

In conclusion, I venture to suggest that no scheme of Active 
Defence based on Sea Supremacy short of some form of voluntary 
conscription as set forth above is adequate to the exigencies of a 
great war in which England, in order to gain a lasting peace, has to 
place her troops and ships in numerical superiority to her foes at vast 
distances from home and where every detached strategic port or Naval 
base becomes an ‘‘ Imperium in Imperio,” and every General or 
Admiral a law unto himself for appreciable periods of time. 





F. C. ORMSBY-JOHNSON. 
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Sympathy 


From heart to heart I went and gently knocked, 

Seeking a quiet place wherein to rest, 

But none would open to so strange a guest, 
And fast with bolt and bar each door was locked. 
Some from an upper window leaned and mocked, 

As unknown merchandise I on them pressed, 

And asked for sympathy—a bold request 
From one in seeming garb of motley frocked. 


Shut out, I heard the hour of midnight toll, 
When wide a palace door was flung, and he 
Who dwelt therein came forth with kingly dole 

Of his heart’s best, and drew me silently 
Into the golden chamber of his soul, 
As he would honour one of like degree. 


A. L. KNOWLEs. 
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The Trail of the Bookworm 


WE have read with considerable pleasure an interesting little book, “ Freewill 
and Determinism in Relation to Progress,” * by Mr. C. J. Melrose. Of all the 
subjects that have interested the human race, we know of none that have so 
fascinated the thinkers of all ages. The supposed freedom of the Will or 
voluntary action of the Will, was a subject of discussion for Aristotle when he 
discussed the Socratic position that good only was voluntary, the evil in- 
voluntary. But the importance of the idea was only grasped after the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, when a new conception of God was preached. The 
freedom of the Will had to be insisted on, against a Fatalism which 
necessarily traced both good and evil to God. One might trace the idea or 
the conflict in the works of all the thinkers from Augustine and Pelagius to 
Spinoza, who practically teaches that the Belief in Freewill is simply the result 
of ignorance. Mr. Melrose takes his position by the side of Spinoza, and shows 
that the two ideas are practically the same, but considers this ancient con- 
troversy in the somewhat modern view as related to the progress of the human 
race and not in relation to the Deity. But the little book is well worth reading 
from the knowledge of human nature shown in such remarks as “Conduct is 
not so much governed by ideas as by feelings,” a truth which cannot be too 
widely known and acted on. The definition of punishment as “ being merely the 
name for measures which society finds itself compelled to adopt to guard itself 
from the injurious consequences of anti-altruistic conduct and to minimise the 
probability of their recurrence” we think is distinctly good; almost an ideal 
definition. Mr. Melrose’s book must not be supposed to be a history of the idea 
of Freewill at all, but simply an examination of the theory in the light of recent 
theories of modern thought, and as such is well worth careful perusal. 

+ * * * 


‘Use and Abuse of English.” This is one of the most useful of small 
books of reference we have seen lately: the authoress, Miss Rosaline Masson, 
must be warmly congratulated on the result of her labours. For in about one 
hundred pages Miss Masson has treated the complexities of the English 
language—the often recurring mistakes with very good examples. Indeed, one 
of the best features of this little work is the interesting nature of the quotations 
used, quotations happily taken from classical and modern authors and illus- 
trating neatly the points at issue. In quoting from classical writers, Miss 
Masson unfortunately omits generally the translator’s name ; this is possibly an 
oversight. However great a philosopher M. Aurelius Antoninus may have 
been, he hardly ought to have the credit of his translator’s good English. This 
most useful little book is beautifully printed in large, clear type, and published 
in Edinburgh by Mr. James Thin at the moderate price of one shilling. 








* “ Freewill and,Determinism in_ Relation to Progress,” by C. J. Melrose. New Century 
Press. Price 1s. 6d. 


NOTH. 


The Editor regrets that the author’s signature to ‘‘A Recollection of Disraeli’ was 
omitted in the September issue. The article was written by Ratcliff Hoare, 




























